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SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


I. 


The hall of the Italian opera at Berlin, | 


built during the first years of the reign of 
Frederick the Great, was then one of the 
finest The 
free, the expenses being paid by the king. 


in Europe. entrance was 


Still, tickets were required for admission, | 
all the boxes having their fixed destina- | 


tion ; here the princes and princesses of the 


| obliged to be regularly present at the per- 
| formances which his majesty was so mag- 
nificent as to pay for, for their benefit. 
| His majesty himself never missed a per- 
| formance. It was a means of keeping 
|under his eye, ina military manner, the 
numerous members of his family, and the 
| uneasy swarm of his courtiers. His fa- 
|ther, Gros-Guillaume, (Fat William) had 
set him this example, in a theatre of poorly 
joined boards, where, in presence of bad 





_ . | 
German actors, the royal family and the | 


court were sadly chilled the whole winter, 
'and endured the rain without winking, 
while the king slept. 


‘cursed it, he had undergone it, and he 


prima donna had the finest voice in Eu- 
rope. 

Still, at theepoch when we resume our 
recital, (and in order not to perplex our 
readers, we will mention that almost a 
year has passed since Consuelo’s last ad- 
ventures,) the winter being felt in all its 
rigor at Berlin, and the great king having 
somewhat shown himself in his true light, 
Voltaire began to be singularly disabused 
respecting Prussia. He was there in his 
box between d’Argens and La Mettrie, no 


‘longer pretending to love music, which he 
| had never felt any more than he had true 


Frederick had suf- | poetry. 
° . . . | 
fered from this domestic tyranny, he had | 





He had the colic, and, in a mel- 
ancholy mood, recalled that ungrateful 
public of the boisterous benches of Paris, 


royal family ; there the diplomatic corps; | had speedily put it again in force, as well | whose resistance had been so bitter to 


then illustrious travellers, then the Acad- 


emy, the generals elsewhere ; in fine, ev- | 


ery where the king’s family, the king’ S| 


je many other customs much more des- 
| potic and cruel, the excellence of which 
he had recognized, as soon as he was the 





him, whose applauses had been so sweet, 
whose contact, in a word, had so terribly 
affected him that he had sworn never 


household, the king’s officers, the king’s| only one in his kingdom whe no longer | again to expose himself to it, though he 


all 
ground for complaint, 
theatre, 
There remained, for the good inhabitants 
of the good @ity of Berlin, a small por- 
tion of the pit; for the greater part was 
filled by military men, each regiment 
having the right to send a certain number 


protegés ; and this without giving | 


since it was the | 


king’s and the king's actors. 


per company. 
pressible and intelligent public, the ar- 
tists had therefore before their eyes a pit 
of six foot heroes, as Voltaire called them, 
covered with their high caps, and the 
greater portion surmounted by their 
wives, whom they took upon their shoul- 
ders ; the whole a very brutal society, 
smelling strongly of tobacco and brandy, 
understanding nothing, with their eyes 
staring open, permitted neither to applaud 
nor to hiss, out of respect to their orders, 
and making, nevertheless, a great noise 
by their perpetual movement. 


There were, necessarily, behind these | 


gentry, two rows of boxes, whence the 


Instead of a joyous, im- | 


suffered by them. 

Still no one dared to complain. 
| building was a superb one, the properties 
'excellent, the artists remarkable, and the 
| king, almost always erect in the orches- 
lira near the foot lights, his glass directed 


to the stage, set the example of indefati- | 


gable dilettantism. 

Our readers know all the praises which 
| Voltaire, during the first period of his 
| residence at Berlin, bestowed upon the 
splendors of the court of the Solomon of 
ihe North. Disdained by Louis XV., 
neglected by his protectress Madame de 
Pompadour, persecuted by the body of 


the Jesuits, hissed at the Theatre Fran- | 


gais, he had come, in a moment of spite, 
to seek honors, appointments, a title of 
chamberlain, a great ribbon, and the inti- 
macy of a philosopher king, which last 
was more flattering in his eyes than all 
the rest, Like a great baby, the great 
Voltaire pouted at France, and thought to 
make all his compatriots burst with spite. 


| 





| could not help thinking of it without 


The | ceasing, and working for it without rest. 


On that evening, nevertheless, the per- 
formance was excellent. It was carni- 
val; the whole royal family, even the 
margravines married in the depths of 
Germany, were assembled at Berlin. 
The Titus of Metastasio and Hasse was 
performed, and the two first singers of 
the Italian corps, the Porporino and the 
Porporina, filled the first parts. 

If our readers will please make a slight 
effort of memory, they: will recollect that 
these two dramatic personages were not 
husband and wife, as their surnames 
would seem to indicate, but that the first 
was the signora Uberti, an excellent con- 
tralto, and the second, the zingarella Con- 
suelo, an admirable cantatrice, both pu- 
pils of professor Porpora, who had per- 
mitted them, according to the Italian cus- 
tom of the time, to bear the glorious 
name of their master, 

It must be confessed that the signora 


Spectators could hear and see nothing ; | He was therefore somewhat’ intoxicated | Porporina did not sing in Prussia with so 


but, for the sake of propriety, they were 








* Entered ac cording to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massac husetts, 


|W 


| with his new glory when he wrote to his | 


———— | friends that Berlin was quite worth Ver- | capable of in better days ; 


much enthusiasm as she had felt herself 
while the clear 


sajlles, that the opera of Phaeton was the | contralto of her comrade resounded with- 


jfinest that could be seen, and that the | out faltering under the arched roof of the 
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Berlin opera house, sustained by an as-| upon a corner of the theatre, clasped her|admirably. The king clapped, the peo- 


sured support, a habit of undisputed suc- | 
eess and the unvarying payment of fif- | 


teen thousand frances ineome for two 
months labor. The poor Zingarella, 


more romantic perhaps, certainly more | and a buz of questions, reflections and re- | 


disinterested, and less accustemed to the 


icy coldness of the North, and to that of 


an audience of Prussian corporals, did not 


feel electrified, and sang with that con- | 


sciencious and perfect method, which 


gives no hold for criticism, but which | 


is not sufficient to excite enthusiasm. 
The enthusiasm of the dramatic artists | 
and that of the audience cannot dispense | 
with each other. Now there was no en- 
thusiasm at Berlin under the glorious | 
reign of Frederick the Great. 


only virtues which could expand in that 
atmosphere, weighed and measured by 


the hand of the king. In every assembly | 
where he presided, no one whispered or) 
breathed more than the king was pleased | 


to permit. ‘Phere was in all that mass of 


spectators but one spectator free to give 


himself up to his impressions, and that oue | 


was the king. He alone was the whole 


public, and though he was a good mu- 
sician, though he loved music, all his fac- | 


ulties, all his tastes, were subjected to 


so icy a logic, that the royal glass, fixed | 
upon all the gestures, and, one might | 
have said, upon al} the modulations of the | 


cantatrice, instead ef stimulating, entirely 
paralyzed her. 

It was well for her, moreover, that she 
underwent this fascination. The least 
inspiration, the least unexpected enthusi- 
asm, would probably have scandalized the 
king and the court; while learned and 


difficult ornaments, executed with the | 


purity of an irreproachable mechanism, 
delighted the king, the court and Vol- 
taire. Voltaire said, as every one knows : 
‘** Italian music has much the advantage 
over French music, because it has more 
ornaments, and the difficulty overcome is at 
least something.’’ This was the mannér 


in which Voltafre understood art. He | 
might have said, as did a certain joker of | 
our day, when asked if he loved music : | 


‘* It does not exactly annoy me.”’ 

Every thing was going on very well; 
the opera was approaching withuut acci- 
dent to its termination ; the king was high 
ly satisfied, and turned from time to time 


towards his chapel-master, to express to | 
him his approbation by a nad; he was! 


even preparing to applaud the Porporina 
at the end of her cavatina, as he had 
the goodness to do in person and always 
judiciously, when, by an inexplicable ca- 
price, Porporina, in the midst of a bril- 
liant roulade, which she had never mias- 


ed, stopped short, fixed ker haggard eyes | 


Regulari- | 
ty, obedience, and what, in the eigh-| 
teenth century, and particularly with| 
Frederick, was called reason, were the | 


ed and fell her whole leugth upon the 


hands, erying out: ‘*O my God," faint-| ple imitated him, and the performance 


ended. A minute afterwards, while the 


stage. Porporino hastened to raise her; | court and city were going out, the king 


it was necessary to carry her to the wing, 


marks arose among the audience. Dur- 
ing this agitation, the king apostrophized 
the tenor, who had remained upon the 
stage, and, under favor of the noise which 
covered his voice : 

‘* Well! what is it?’ said he, in his) 
‘brief and imperious tone; ‘ what does 


. . . ' 
| this nana! Go and see, Conciolini, be | 


quick ! :” 
Conciolini returned in a few seconds, | 
and leaning respectfully above the foot | 


resting on his elbow: 
| not be able to finish the opera.” 


**Come, come!’ said the king shrug- 
ging his shoulders; ‘‘ let them give her 


something, so as to put an end to this as 
soon as possible.”’ 


make the king impatient and to receive a 


broadside of ill humor in public, returned | 
to the wing, running like a rat, and the 


king began to talk briskly with the leade 
of the orchestra and the musicians, while 


king's temper than in the poor Porporina, 
made unheard of, but useless efforts, to 
catch the monarch’s words. 


which imposes upon an independent and 
powerful people. The king was every 
|'where at home, the theatre was his and 
for him. No one was astonished to see 
him become the principal actor in this an- 
expected interlude. 

‘* Well! baron! ’’ said he, loud enough 


to be heard by a part of the orchestra, | 


‘is this soon to be over. It is ridicu- 
\lous! Have you no physician in the 
wing’ You ought always to have a phy- 
sician upon the stage.”’ 

“Sire! the physician is there. He) 
‘does not dare to bleed the cantatrice, lest | 
‘he should weaken her and prevent her | 
‘from continuing her part. Still he will | 


| 


be abliged to do so if she does not re-| 


cover from her fainting fit.”’ 


at least ?”’ 
‘* Sire, it appears to me very serious,”’ 
“In that ease lower the curtain, and. 
let us go; or tet Porporina come and 
sing us something to indemnify us, so 
that we may not end with a catastrophe,” 
Porporino obeyed and sang two pieces 


was upon the stage and caused himself to 
be conducted by Poelnitz to the prima 
donna’s dressing room. 

The illnese of an actress upon the 
stage does not excite so much sympathy 
‘in the public as it should; in general, 
/however much the idol may be adored, 





| 
lights, near which the king, standing, was 


* Sire,’’ said he, ‘‘ the signora Porpo- | 
rina is as if dead. It is feared she will | 


a glass of water, and make her smell | 


The sopranist, who had no desire to | 


r| herself a little. 


the public, much more interested in the | 


The baron de Poelnitz, grand chamber- | 
lain to the king and direetor of the thea- | 
tre, soon came to give Frederick an ac-| 
count of the state of things. With Fred-| 
erick, there was none of that solemnity | 


‘Then it is serious? It is not a sham, | 


there is so much selfishness in the enjoy- 

| ment of the dilettante, that he is much 
more vexed by losing a part of it in con- 
| sequence of the stoppage of the perform- 
| anee, than he is affected by the sufferings 
}and anguish of the victim. Some sensible 
women, as they were called in those 
_days, lamented in these terms the catas- 
trophe of the evening : 

‘* Poor little one! she must have had a 
_Srog in her throat at the moment of sing- 

ing her trill, and for fear of failing, she 
_ preferred being ill.”’ 

‘*T do not believe that there was any 
deception,’’ said another lady, still more 
| sensible: ‘* she would not have fallen so 
heavily if she were not really ill.” 

Ah! who knows, my dear!” re- 
turned the first; ‘‘a great actress falls as 
she chooses, and is not afraid of hurting 
That has a great effect 


29 


| with the public. 

‘* What the devil was the matter with 
the Porporina this evening that she made 
| such a fuss,”’ said La Mettrie to the mar- 
| quis d’Argens, in another part of the 
porch, where the fashionable world were 
crowded together as they went out. ‘* Can 
her Jover have beaten her? ”’ 

“Do not speak thus of a charming 
and virtuous girl’ ’’ replied the marquis ; 
\** she has no lover, and even if she had 
} one, he would not insult her, unless he 
| were the meanest of men.” 
| ‘Ah! pardon me, marquis! I forgot 
that I was speaking to the true knight of 
jall ladies of the theatre, past, present, 
and to come! Apropos, how is made- 
moiselle Cochois? ”’ 

** My dear child,”’ at the same moment 
said the princess Amelia of Prussia, the 
| ehetee of the king, abbess of Quedlim- 
berg, to her usual confidant, the beautiful 

| countess de Kleist, as they returned in 
her carriage to the palace, ‘‘ did you re- 
mark my brother's agitation during the 
‘adventure of this evening! ”’ 
‘‘No, madam,’’ replied madam de 
| Maupertuis, the grand-governess of the 
princess, a very excellent person, very 
‘simple and very absent. ‘‘I did not 
remark it.”’ 

‘Eh! 1] don't speak to you,’’ returned 
the princess, with that quick and decided 
tane, which made her sometimes so like 
Frederick : ‘do you ever remark any- 
thing’ Here, look at the stars now, | 
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have something to say to de Kleist, and | 
do not wish you to hear me.’ 

Madame de Maupertuis (iciliball 
closed her ears, and the princess, leaning 











towards madam de Kleist, who was) 
seated opposite her, continued thus : 

‘“‘You may say what you please, it 
seems to me that for the first time for 
fifteen or twenty years perhaps, since I 
have been old enough to observe and 
understand, the king is in love.” 

‘* Your royal highness said the same | 
last year about mademoiselle Barberini 
and yet his majesty never thought of 
her.”’ 

‘* Never thought of her! 
taken, my child. 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


you are mis- 
He thought of her so 
much, that when the young chancellor 
Coccei made her his wife, my brother, 
fue three days, was in the finest fit of 
restrained fury he ever had in his life.’’ 
‘* Your highness very well knows that 
his majesty cannot endure misalliances.”’ 
‘* Yes, that the 
name they give them. Misalliance! O! 
the great word ! without meaning, as are 
all the words which govern the world and 
v 
The princess sighed deeply, and pass- 


love marriages, is 


' 


tyrannize over individuals.”’ 


ing rapidly, as was her custom, to another 


state of mind, she said, with irony and 


impatience to her grand governess : 
‘** Maupertuis, you are listening to us! 
You 


ordered you. 


as | 
It is well worth while to be 
the wife of so great a savant, 


are not looking at the stars, 
in order to 
listen to the nunsense of two fools like 
de Kleist and me. Yes, I tell you, 


sumed she, addressing her favorite, 


*” re- 
the 
king had an inclination for that Barberini. 
1 know, that 
often went to take tea with Jordan and 
Chazols, 


from good authority, he 


in her apartments, after the per- 


formance ; and that she, more than once, 
was even at the suppers of Sans Souci, 
which, before her, was without example 
in the life of Potsdam. Do you want me 
to tell you any more’ She lived there, 
she had an apartment there, for weeks 


You 


that I know what is going on, and that) 


and perhaps whole months. see 
my brother’s mysterious als do not im-| 
pose upon me,”’ 
‘** Since your royal highness is so well | 
informed, that, | 
which it does not | 
become me to guess, the king wishes to | 
have people believe that he is not so aus- 
tere as was supposed, though in fact — 
‘* Though in fact, my brother has never | 
loved any woman, not even his own wife, | 
as they say, and as it would seem?! 
Well, I do not believe in that virtue, stil] 
less in that coldness. Frederick has al-' 
But he | 
will not persuade me that mademoiselle 


you cannot be ignorant, 
for reasons — of state, 


ways been a hypocrite, you see. 


Barberini lived in his palace only to make 
believe being his mistress. She is as 


the human race. 


} would say to 


‘hear you to-morrow, 


>| not astonished that she could not endure | 











pretty as an “angel, as witty as a devil, | beseech you, not even madam de Manuper- 
she is learned, and speaks I know not| tuis, who is sleeping so soundly at this 
how many languages.”’ moment.’’ 
‘* She is very virtuous and adores her| ‘* Let her snore. Awake or asleep, 
husband."’ she is always as stupid. No matter, de 
‘* And her husband adores her, the| Kleist, [ should like to know this Porpo- 


_more that is a horrible misalliance, is it | rina, and see if I can get anything out of 


not, de Kleist? Come, you will not an- 
swer me? I suspect, noble widow, that 


her. I am very sorry that I was not 
willing to receive her when the king pro- 
you are meditating one with some poor | posed to bring her to me this morning to 
page, or some small bachelor of arts.” make music: you know that I had a 
‘* And your highness would also wish | prejudice against her — ” 
to see a misalliance of the heart estab-| ‘* Without foundation, certainly. 
lished between the king and some opera} Was quite impossible — ”’ 
girl?’ | ‘Oh! That may be as God wills; I 
‘‘ Ah! with the Porporina, the thing | have been so troubled and terrified for a 
would be more probable and the distance | year, that secondary cares are effaced. I 
less appalling. I imagine that there is a| ‘have a desire to see that girl. Who 
hierarchy on the stage as at court, for that | knows if she could not obtain from the 
prejudice is the fancy and the malady of | king what we implore in vain? TI have 
A singer must hold | imagined so for several days, and as | 
herself much higher than a dancer; and | ‘think of nothing but what you know, 
they say moreover, that this Porporina| When I saw Frederick agitated and anx- 
has even more wit, learning, grace, in|ious about her this evening, 1 was 
fine, that she knows still more languages | Strengthened in the idea — a door of 
than the Barberini. To speak languages salvation was opened to me.’ 
which he does not know, is a mania with | ‘**T hope your royal highness will be 
my brother. And then music, which he | Very cautious, — the danger is great.” 
also pretends to love a great deal, though | ‘* You always say that; 1 have more 
he knows nothing about it, you see? — mistrust and prudence than you. Well, 
there is another point of contact with our| we must think of it. Wake my dear 
In fine, also goes to | governess, we are at home.” 
the she has the | 
apartment which the Barberini occupied | | POU Ces 


at the new San Souci, she sings at the | THE POLITICAL STATE OF THE WORLD. 


king’s 








It 


prima donna. she 


Potsdam in summer, 


s little concerts. — Is not this enough | 
to show that my conjecture is true! ”’ 


The subject of Politics appears to be 
| agitated more generally now, than it was 

‘* Your highness in vain flatters your- ‘in former times. With the spread of in- 
self that you can discover a weakness in | telligence in a community increases the 
the life of our great prince. All this is| interest which it takes in the concerns of 
doue too openly and too gravely for love} the state ; 
to have any part in it.”’ 
No, 


what love is; 


the science of government, 
| regarded of old as a secret confined whol- 

Frederick does not know ily to rulers and their counsellors, is now 
but a certain attraction, a | holding out its rich and alluring treasures 


Every body says so in a_ before the multitude. 
9 


** Love; 
little intrigue. Political events of 
‘importance in one part of the world 
‘* Nobody believes it, madam. They! make impressions upon others ; the vibra- 
that the king, for the sake of} tions which they originate are felt through 
recreation, compels himself to be amused | all civilized communities and become the 
by the chat and the pretty roulades of an| subjects of zealous discussion. The fre- 
actress ; but that after fifteen minutes of | quent occurrence of foreign and domestic 
words and roulades, he says to her, as he 
one his 
‘ That is enough for to-day ; 


I 


low voice, that vou cannot deny. 


do say, 


| questions tends to sharpen the understand- 
of secretaries : i ings of the people; and men of learning, 
if I wish to | artists, mechanics, and farmers, all in short 
will send for! are becoming desirous to have a part in 
debating and settling the political affairs of 
every nation andclime. Our thousands 
of newspapers are no less eager to catch 
up political matters, than the public is in 
' disenssing them. 

The more this contest of political opin- 
ion increases in violence, the more sultry 
and surcharged becomes the atmosphere 
about the combatants, until the storm 

breaks loose, which coojs off the surround- 
| ing air, and with it the excited opponents. 
New questions however, call out anew the 


energy of parties, and thus our political 


, 


you. 
** That is not gallant. If he made | 
‘court to madam Coccej in that style, I am | 


him. Do they say that this Porporina is | 
as savage with him?’ 
“ : say that she is perfectly mod- 
, proper, timid and sad.”’ 
‘* Well! that is the best way of pleas- | 
Perhaps she is very cleve rt 
80, and 


ing the king. 


if she were one could trust to 


her! ”’ 


‘Do not trust to any one, madam, I | 
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world is hkopt in in constant 1 life end: motion. 
Every where on this wide earth do we be- 
hold the same political ferment, the same 
irresistible striving after a participation in 
public affairs. 

So fierce is the conflict of opinion, that 
parties but too frequently lose sight of 
each other; even their leaders are often | 
earried away by the rush of the malti- 
tude, and find themselves too late on the) 
side of their enemies, fighting against 
their friends. In such a case surely there | 
is need of reconnoitering the whole field 
from a higher point of view, if we wish 
to discover and regain our proper posi- 
tion; a survey of the whole will enable 
us to learn our own standing point, to 
seize upon advantages as they may accrue 
from sudden action, or patient waiting, 
and to bring to bear the qualities of the | 
deliberate Roman with those of the me 
Frenchman, both equally essential to the 
success of a general. 

here is also another necessity for a| 
closer scrutiny of the present politics of 
the world. Science demands a reduetion | 
of historical events to certain simple prin- | 
ciples ; and as our present researches into 
past history lay open and develop philoso-| 








phical causes and results, it is equally de- | 
sirable, that this same science should ex- 
amine and settle the grounds and princi- 


ples which govern the history of the day. 
Unquestionably modern learning is busy 
in framing by mathematical rules, if pos 
sible, a science of every human pursuit; 
politics form no exception; cabinets and 
deliberative assemblies are subjected to 
scientific calculations and inquiries; full) 
light is cast upon motives and counsels, 
and the principal actors are portrayed up- | 
on the picture of every day occurrences, 
classed in their order and scientifically 
grouped. 

Schelling, the ingenious founder of nat- 
ural philosophy has lent great strength to | 
the peculiar tendency of our new science ; 
his bold mind grasped at once the hidden 
secret of nature, and discovered the sim- 
ple principle of all natural formations in 
the polarity of present existences. By it 





he fixed bounds to chance ; order rose out 
of chaos, and a regular action made itself | 
perceptible throughout all the domains of 
nature, from the highest to the lowest, | 
from the perfection of organization in man 4 
to the apparently inorgamc masses of 
earth. Lvery thing received life and ac- 


tivity through his polar antithesis and was | 


raised and sustained in proportion to the 
power with which it entered upon this op- 
position, this conflict. If this system is 
taken to include physical life only, the 
bare mention of it will carry conviction ; 
but were we to apply it to the domain of 
ideas, the arena and jaboratory of the 
mind, we should be in danger of cramp- 
ing ourselves by useless mechanism and 
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whatever with the intellectual outer, Na-/en, for eternity in the true sense, while 


ture as well as the mind obeys the same 
unalterable Jaws, in its early process of 
renovation and growth, but is never able 
to transcend the limits of former produc- 
tions: the mind however, although it 
manifests its activity according to the po- 
larity with nature, works as being con- 
scious of its inward necessity to strive af- 
ter the absolute; though its life and ac- 
tion move within the sphere of the rela- 
tive, it still feels, that the prize of victory 
is and can be nothing short of the abso- 
lute. Hence it never reaches the point 
beyond which it may not deduce new re- 
sults, and its last productions are far more 
perfect, than the preceding. So great is 
the difference between nature and man, 
between natural history and the history of 
Humanity. While the former is forever 
moving within the circle of fixed polar ac- 
tion, giving life and again dying away, 
the latter holds fast and clings to its ac- 
quisitions, which, when once brought to 
light can no more die. The idea once 
caught up, lives onward from generation 
to generation, growing in clearness and 
power. We will illustrate this by an ex- 
ample. After a colony of beavers has 
reached that degree of skill, which in the 
_order of nature it can reach, it comes toa 
stand, and all its art and skil] remain but 
instinet ; even the succeeding generations 
of beavers get no further. It is not so 


/with man. His triumphs in art as well 


as in science multiply from age to age, — 
there lies in him a progressive spirit, di- 
recting its course towards the eternal, the 
absolute, the only true. In his striving 
after it he may have need of the antithe- 
sis (polarity) ; but this antithesis, this du- 
ality does not exclude the belief in the one- 
ness, in the absolutely true. It is this 
very consciousness of God and of His di- 
vine qualities, which creates in man the 


|capacity for what is beyond, the power 
/to struggle upwards and onwards; 


whence a nation advances in true civ- 
ilization, as its ideas of God and His per- 
fections become more and more elevated. 

However much therefore a religious 
mind may at first feel disposed to except 
to the principle of Schelling’s natural 
philosophy, it is apparent, how truthful 
and harmless it is, when explained and 
held up as above. With revealed reli- 
gion as such, this principle has nothing 
to do; it has reference and bears applica- 
tion only in explaining and accounting for 
the development of man’s life in so far as 
it depends upon physical relations. The 
saving power of God, manifested to man 
in the revelation of his word, goes far be- 
yond the natural law, and assists the lat- 
ter only in speeding with the more cer- 
tainty to its prescribed destiny. This is 
by no means the chief purport of Revela- 


the natural Jaw stops with earth and time. 

Having thus shown the utility and ne- 
cessity of a scientific exposition of the 
political state of the world based upon 
natural principles, we shall attempt in 
what follows, to lay down some of its 
main outlines, as they appear in the as- 
pect of the present constellation of nations. 
The whole history of the world from its 
very beginning can and must be treated 
in this way before its claims upon science 
can be satisfied. 

But before proceeding further we must 
first mention a difference in character, 
resulting from communications and union 
among nations. Some communities ex- 
hibit a great internal and external activ- 
ity, while others again want both, or show 
but an internal activity, and that perhaps 
in a material direction only. In this re- 
spect they resemble individuals, in whom 
the same variety of character is percep- 
tible. “Rhe one cares little for the arts 
and sciences, and works for a mere liv- 
ing, or to heap up useless treasures. 
Such an one feels no inward impulse, no 
emotion bidding him train up his mind, 
and teach it to comprehend ideas and 
make them real to him,—his may be 
termed a material life. The opposite of 
this shows us the man, who, not forget- 
ful of his materia] existence, still obeys a 
higher voice, and exerts an activity work- 
ing throughout towards a certain goal 
ahead, the man, who, conscious of the 
great purpose of life, seeks by deeds to 
render that real, which his soul at first 
conceived in an ideal form. This high 
and noble tendency may possess a man 
so powerfully as to make him indifferent 
to his physical well being, perhaps even 
an early victim to his own enthusiasm, as 
was the case with the great Kepler, who 
died of want, after he had mapped out 
the orbits of the heavenly bodies; in his 
longing after knowledge he neglected 
earthly advantages ; the realization of his 
ideas was of more weight with him, than 
all the riches of the world. Whole na- 
tions at times hold forth a similar eleva- 
tion of soul and become ready sacrifices 
in the maintenance of an idea, as did the 
Numantians who preferred extinction to 
servitude. As soon as a state is penetrat- 
ed by such a longing after the realization 
of an idea, its influence begins to be felt 
abroad, where its assistance will be court- 
ed, or its power feared. 

Such nations alone are calculated to 
lead ; they stamp their own character up- 
on the time, in which they live. To 
them we must look, to discover the laws, 
which like threads of gold run through 
and light up the whole orb of human 
history. 

Such a nation were the Romans, who 





clung with pertinacity to the idea of uni- 
versal dominion, up to the time of their 
first emperors ; the Greeks likewise, in the 
most flourishing periods of their republic, 


exerted an energy and activity almost mi- | 


raculous, while the idea of liberty hovered 
around their banners and led them on to 
victory. 
come to light, has become possible only 
by the power of an idea filling and an- 


imating the whole soul; for not till) 


then can action and life give to the idea 
a real existence and a form. 

To understand the political state of the 
present time correctly, it will be necessa- 
ry to go back to the origin from which it 
sprung. 

The Romans, after losing sight of the 
ruling idea of universal dominion, under 
their last emperors abandoned the sobrie- 
ty and free social virtues of their ances- 
tors, for the vices of luxuriousness, and be- 
came a prey to the Barbarians. These 
half savages, (for such were the German- 
ic tribes of that period,) after multiplied 
attacks distributed among themselves this 
great inheritance, and began now to de- 
velop their own idea of universal power. 
The introduction of the feudal system, 
which shows a sounder acquaintance with 
the science of government than ever the 
Romans professed, enabled them to con- 
quer all the civilized world and to keep it 
under their dominion. 

The Roman empire in the East, or the 
Greek empire, did indeed last to see the 
fifteenth century ; but its life was merely 
vegetative, and served but to ward off on 
that side the inroads of the Saracens. 
For the Mahommedans and the Germanic 
empires occupied the two opposite points 
on our battery ; the great antithesis arose 
from the difference in the religions of the 
two nations. On the side of Christianity, 
the pope, as head of matters spiritual, add- 
ed force and quickness to his polar rela- 
tion, and directed the fire of hostile ex- 
citement, assiduously kept up by himself, 
almost without interruption during the 
whole course of the middle ages, to break 
forth at times in stupendous warlike en- 
terprizes against the infidels in the East. 
Thus both the poles maintained them- 
selves in constant epposite action, the 
Christian, or positive pole in the west, 
the Mahommedan, or negative pole in the 
east. This magnetic current of political 
life ran from the east to the west, until 
each being penetrated by the other, their 
polar opposition, as such, had expended 
its force and produced no further results.* 

A time, which in 


in a revolution 


* The Arabians in Spain, westward therefore 
from the Christians, need not be included in the 
polar antithesis, of the world at that time, as 
their striving after sole dominion was very easi- 
ly broken up in their defeat by Charles Martel, 


and their really great activity took another di- 
rection. Science was their pursuit, and their 


All greatness, that has ever) 


at tC LLL 
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(the position of the political poles had to|each other and become powerless ; both 
|come, was already prepared in the bosom | retired from the contest because they had 
| of the nations. obtained their object ; the emperor who 

The Christian Germanic world consist-| knew no more of religion, than to arro- 
ed of many independent states, each of | gate to himself the right of investure, be- 
which individually pursued its own inter-| ing partially satisfied by the pope, who 
est, but in matters affecting the whole, | cared nothing for religion beyond controll- 
they looked upon the German emperor as | ing the outward power of the church. 
the first Christian prince. The German This neutralization of the antithesis be- 
emperor of Rome acted in this quality,| tween pope and emperor was greatly fur- 
whenever the general welfare demanded | thered by the circumstance, that a new 
his attention ; but in this he found his an-| world had been laid open to their opera- 
tithesis in the Popedom, which from the | tions, which for a time engrossed their at- 
| beginning of its foundation had felt the | tention. A new continent was discover- 
expediency and necessity of uniting in it-| ed, and had as yet no masters. The pope 
‘self both spiritual and temporal suprema-| gave away whole kingdoms in America, 
‘ey. Here we see polarity in the Chris- | while the emperor was pleased to accept 
tian body politic, the current of which ran | Such titles as valid. But the truce closed 
from North to South, in direct opposition between these two powers in America, in 
| therefore, to the Mahommedan and Chris- their te spins after gold and influence, 
tian polarity, existing at the same time. ; 4id not satisfy the emperor’s subjects at 
| This polar relation between pope and em- | home, who renewed the war against the 
| peror produced far-reaching and beneficent POPE in their own way. Luther appear- 
| results, and beeame the means, by which | ed. The antithesis between the Popedom 








the Christians obtained the predominance | 2"4 the emperor was gone, — hereafter he 


| in the world; for the position of the Chris-| (the emperor,) was to figure merely as 
the head of one of the political states and 


not as the representative of the whole, in 


lar activity (one outward towards Mo- , : ies 
hammedanism, and one inward between | Which quality the Emperor Maximilian I. 
| had ruled for the last time. 


the emperor and pope) proved, that their | 
| The people took up the quarrel against 


efforts to carry out their idea and render | 

it a reality, though no Jonger put forth or | the pope by themselves, and fought with 

called for, as regarded the world without | 2*™™S the more powerful, as the interests 
they had undertaken to defend were more 


them, were still continaed within their | ‘*? 7 
own body. If such things were going on spiritual. The reformation broke out as 


within the Christian world, the same could | * Punishment, brought upon the emperor 
not be said of Mohammedanism, which | >Y bis own people, because he had de- 


possessed, no such inward polar antith- | serted them in their battle against spiritu- 
S , 5 | > 
jal aseendency. We can thus account 


esis, for the emperor of the Islamites is | , 

at the same time their pope. Osmanisin | fF the frequency and effect with which 

therefore must necessarily lose its conse-|the teformers appealed to the national 

quence in the world as soon as its earlier | ‘elings of the Germans ; they incensed 

polar tendency was exhausted, — which the people against the emperor, because 

happened at its defeat near Vienna. he had ceased to be such to them. Hence 
also the political character, which the re- 


A more spiritual and stirring idea was a —— 
at the origin of the polar relation between | Tmation assumed in its very beginning. 
In this way a polar antithesis arose 


the pope and the emperor. The subject; * : 
within the church, drawing off the latter 


of their mutual animosities was not the 

occupation of lands; they strove for the from the contest on the fields of politics. 

power, which lay in respect and authori- Catholicism and Protestantism were the 

ty; thus the pope wanted the credit of | *¥° newly formed polarities. They mark 

confirming the emperor in his throne, the commencement of polar activity with- 
in the proper domain of religion in mod- 


while the latter desired to get the ac- | : 
knowledgements of the pope for his tia- | ©™ times, we should therefore leave any 


ra. For centuries this contest engrossed | further discussion on this subject to a His- 
the parties; corrupted the clergy, and tory of Rgjigion, were it not, that its im- 
blotted out pure Christianity, while the | Portance will justify a few words upon the 
empire was weakened by dismemberment, reformation itself. 

and internal discords. At this period the | Considered as one of the forces work- 


mutual polar antithesis ceased to be ac- | '"S towards a spiritual revolution, many 
| view the reformation in no higher light 


than they do the discovery of printing 
and of gunpowder ; and ascribe to the 
position in this respect was of very great impor- | !atter an equal share in the progress of 
tance to the whole civilized world. Their po-| our times. But this cannot be so. The 

litieal nullity in the world proceeds from the | : 7 y 
fact, that about the same time they were driven | MY have contributed somewhat to call a 
off from the European soil, where the Turkish reform into being, but were not equally 
efficient in the work. The reformation 


tian nations in this double relation of po- 





tive; the two poles of this passional bat- 
tery from North to South had neutralized 


members of the same family erected their em- 
pire by the taking of Constantinople. 











a 
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stands as high ‘above the art of printing, | class. What madness! Is not life al- 
as the author is superior to the man who | ready too short! Is it not a noble char- 


nip erisians tide tetas. Bek acieristic in a man to remain happy and 
ee ea at ih or peaceful in his station? What folly then, 


gunpowder and the art of printing were! to seek fur war, to shorten that which is 
known in China for centuries previous, | already too short! Who is there among 
but still to this day she remains the same | US who can say, “I wish to die—I am 


sii . | weary of lifet’’ Have we not been acting, 
childish, enslaved China. A reformation then, like those who have no understand- 


must have its course there too, before | ing? Have we not been madly seizing the 
these mechanical forces can be of perma-| very thing which deprives us of what we 
nent advantage to her. We may well look | "ea/ly want? Not that we ought to ban- 


. . ish all thoughts of fighting. If an 
upon the reformation of the sixteenth | | ower oma an aa ey of wed 


century, as the mother of our renewed tle, and attempt to invade our rights, our 
era, as the greatest and most happy event | bravery shall be more excited in propor- 


; : 
that has taken place since the time of our | Won as we have possessions to defend! 
Let us, then, confine ourselves to agricul- 


Saviour. ; : . _,., |ture, for that is truly guarding our 
The absence of this antithesis, which couutry! Why should we be anxious for 


the pope had till then occasioned in the an increase of our territory? Our land is 
political world, rendered necessary for the | quite large enough to supply us with 


latter to develop from within itself some food; we shall not ever be able to con- 
sume al] its produce. But perhaps I am 


other antithesis, in the place of that which | not speaking to you wisely. The old 
had died away ; which was not difficult, | Matabooles (wise men or counsellors) are 
in view of the new ideas concerning man | present; I beg them to tell me if | am 
and human rights put forth in that think- | “TOPS: I am yet but a youth, and on 


ing and heroic age. But the pope strug-/ if my mind, like that of the deceased 
gled for another whole century, against chief, sought not the advice of others. 
acknowledging this new antagonistic pow- | For your loyalty and fidelity towards him, 
er within his domain, until the Westpha- however, I return you my sincere thanks. 


Jian — forced him to it. This peace | Matabooles know well my frequent inqui- 
puta formal end to the polar relation be- ries concerning the good of our govern- 
tween the pope and emperor, and the for-| ment. Do not then, say, ‘Why do we 


mer ceased to act any further on the field | listen to the idle talk of a boy?” Recol- 
; lect, while I speak to you, my voice is 


of politics. From this time Catholicism | the echo of the sentiments of the Ornots, 





that account should be unfit to govern, | 


Finou Feejee, who is present, and the | 











simple implements for various purposes. 
Said this discreet savage, after speaking 
of the pleasure of a man’s cultivating his 
own food, and of enjoying the fruits of 
his own labor: ” 


‘You do not know how much pleasure 
such men feel, when they view the work 
of their own hands thriving daily; and 
while eating, when they reflect that their 
labor has been repaid by the increase of 
their stores. Therefore, let us apply our- 
selves to agriculture. — Follow my exam- 
ple, 1 will order a piece of ground to be 
cleared, and during the next rain I will as- 
sist in planting it with Aiabo.”’ 


SansatHh Beis. ‘ There's some- 
thing beautiful in the church bells, don’t 
you think so, Jem?’’ asked Capstick in a 
subdued tone. Beautiful and hopeful! 
they talk to high and low, rich and poor, 
in the same voice; there's a sound in 
‘em that would scare pride and envy, and 
meanness of al] sorts from the heart of 
man; that should make him look upon 
the world with kind, forgiving eyes ; that 
should make the earth itself seem to him, 
at least fora time, a holy place. Yes, 
Jem, there’s a whole sermon in the very 


sound of the church bells, if we only have 


the ears rightly to understand it. There’s 
a preacher in every belfry, Jem, that 
cries, ‘* poor, weary, struggling, fighting 
creatures — poor human things! take 
rest, be quiet. Forget your vanities, 
your follies, your week day craft, your 
heart burnings! And you, ye humble 
vessels, gilt and painted, believe the 


and Protestantism were outwardly united | and Oolooraloo, and Afoo, and Footoo,| iron tongue that for all your gilding, 





and at peace, but their inward opposition | and Alo, and all the high chiefs of Va- 
was the purer and more active. ‘This | ¥200- Listen to me! I remind yon, that 
very struggle, which the pope had main- 
tained for a whole century, furnished the | the only opportunity I will give you to 
ideas, which were to form the antithesis| depart. Choose, therefore, your dwell- 
in politics ; and before the close of the | ing-places! ‘There is Fiji, there is Ha- 

|moa, there is Tonga, there is Hapai, 
jihere is Footoona and Latooma! The 
men who have unanimous sentiments, and 
who love to dwell in constant peace — 
they alone shall remain at Vavaoo and 


A Boure Sta Bavact at vice or | its neighboring isles. Yet will | not sup- 
Peace. We wish to preserve in our col-| yo -” wages edb Sa yo 

: | Behold! the islands of Tonga and Fiji 
umns the speech of a Polynesian chief| are constantly at war! Let him there 
on his accession to the government of his | display his courage. Arise, go to your 
native island: we cut it from the “ Tri-| Tespective habitations ; and recollect that 


: . to-morrow the canoes depart for Hapai.”’ 
bune.”’ As the writer in that paper re- | P E 


marks, its sentiments are worthy of the | ‘¢ The foregoing speech,”’ says the wri- 


most cultivated nations; in the mouth ter in the ‘ Tribune,’ ‘‘ may be found in a 
of an ignorant heathen, a cannibal by | work entitled ‘ An Account of the Natives 
birth, they are certainly surprising. The | of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific 
following are his words : Ocean. By John Martin.’ It is a work com- 

‘Listen to me, chiefs and warriors! | piled from the statements, communications 
If any among you are discontented with! and accounts of William Mariner, who was 
the present state of affairs, now is the | spared when a little boy, out of a ship's 


time to go to Hapai ; for no man shall re- | iat barb haath 
main at Vavaoo with a mind discontented | “TW W"9 Were Darbarousiy murdered by 


and wandering to other places. I have|the Tongese. Afier the assembly broke 
seen with sorrow the wide destruction oc-| up, Finou seated them at a feast, when 
casioned by the unceasing war carried on | po again advocated the advantages of 


by the chief now lying in the malai. 
We have, indeed, Pog doing a great | Peace, and spoke of the benefits of agri- 
deal, but what is the result? The land| culture. It will readily be perceived by 
is depopulated; it is overgrown with | every intelligent reader, that agriculture 


weeds, and there is nobody to cultivate it. |is the only employment the Polynesians 


Had we remained peaceful it would have | : 
been populous still. The principal chiefs | could then follow, as their arts were con- 


century they had put forth undeniable ev- 
idences of their existence. 
To be Continued. 














| 


| 


all your colors, ye are of the same 
Adam’s earth with the beggar at 


\if there be any among you discontented | your gates. Come away, come, cries 
with this state of affairs, the present is| the church bell, and learn to be humble, 


learning that, however daubed and paint- 
ed, and stuck about with jewels, you are 
but grave clay! Come, Dives, come and 
be taught that all your glory, as you wear 
it, is not half so beautiful in the eye of 
heaven as the sores of the uncomplaining 
Lazarus! And ye poor creatures livid 
and faint, stinted and crushed by the 
pride and hardness of the world — come, 
come, cries the bell, with the voice of an 
angel, **come and learn what is laid op 
for ye, and learning, take heart and walk 
among the wickedness, the cruelties of 
the world, calmly as Daniel walked 
among the lions.’’ Here, Capstick, 
flushed and excited, wrought beyond 
himself, suddenly paused. Jem stared 
astonished, but said not a word. And 
then Capstick with calm manner said, 
‘** Jem, is there a finer sight than a stream 
of human creatures passing from a 
Christian church ?’? — St. James and St. 
Giles. 


Desrorism. It is astonishing as it is 
melancholy, to travel through a whole 
country, as one may through many in Eu- 
rope, gasping under endless taxes, groan- 
ing under dragoons and poverty, and all to 
make a wanton and luxurious court, filled 
for the most part, with the worst and vi- 
lest of men. Good God! what hard-heart- 
edness and barbarity, to starve, perhaps a 
province, to make a garden! And yet 
sometimes, this gross wickedness is call- 
ed ‘* public spirit,’’ because, forsooth, a 
few workmen and laborers are maintained 


and warriors are fallen, and we must be fined to making war-clubs, spears, fish- out of the bread and blood of half a mill- 
contented with the society of the lower | hooks, canoes, tappa or native cloth, and | jon !— Gordon. 
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Dear Sir: | have no idea that I can 
aid you in your counsels by any sugges- 


tions of mine, but if you will allow me, I/ dence in the wisdom and devotion of our 


will say a word or two about the forma- 
tion of a Fund, which as the basis of op- 
erations, may be considered one of the 
most important subjects for our present 
consideration. 

It appears to me advisable to have two 
classes of subscriptions ; one to a perma- 
nent, invested fund, and the other for im- 
mediate expenditure in propagation. The | 
object of an invested fund is two fold ;| 
first, to give stability and regularity to ay 
system of propagation, and secondly, to} 
provide means for a practical trial ulti-| 
mately. I do not suppose that subscrip- | 
tions to any great amount caa be immedi- 
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by others more competent than myself to | 
give them form and expression. 
Regretting extremely my inability to 
join you in your deliberations upon meas- 
ures for advancing the cause of Associa-| 
tion at this important and interesting 
juncture, but reposing unbounded confi- 


friends, who are providentially called to 
the labor of active apostleship, and in the 
everlasting divine goodness of the cause 
itself, I have, my dear Sir, the honor to 
be your earnest well-wisher and faithful 
friend. oO. M. 


New York, June 23d, 1846, 
Messrs. Eptrors: As you had the) 
hardihood to put my last hasty scrawl in- | 


| 
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the North American domain, a ¢distanee 
of some five miles. We were prepared for 
a cordial reception, and we thought to find 
a band of heroic pioneers, suffering and 
ready to suffer much for the cause; we 
expected to see a beautiful domain, wild 
and uncultivated, perhaps, but how we 
were disappointed. We were received 
just as heartily and earnestly as we ex- 
pected, but instead of traces of suffering, 
and care, and hope deferred, there were 
health, confidence, self reliance, and faith 
beaming from every countenance, and im- 
printed on every frame. And no wonder, 
to look abroad upon their domain, to see 
their huge forests, their vast luxuriant 
fields, teeming with vegetation, with corn 
already waving in the breeze, and grass 


to the columns of the Harbinger, I now | now ready for the mower, their well-fed 
take the liberty of sending you a few herds, and more than all these, to see the 
‘* jotings down” as Willis would say, | men and women, intelligent, well in- 
hoping they may not be unacceptable. | formed, manly and womanly, just as they 

Before leaving Boston, through the po- should be, no wonder the denizens of this 


ately obtained to an invested fund, and | liteness of friend K. I had the pleasure of| beautiful place should see no reason to 
this I consider not so important as it is at| attending some of the meetings of the In-| cloud their brows or pale their faces; 
the outset to announce the design of build-| dustrial Congress, then in session at that) steady and right onward, is, and will be 


ing up a model Phalanx, with ample} 
means for which alone the school and the 





doctrine shall be held responsible, and 
which shall form a central rallying point 
for Associationists every where, inspiring 
them with the hope ard confidence that 
we shall some day efficiently make the} 
practical trial of the Combined Order of 
society, and preventing to a great extent, 
the diversion of our friends to fragmenta- 
ry and uawise attempts. Let the invest- 
ed fund be called the propagation and | 
realization fund, the interest of which 
only shall be applied to propagation, and | 
the principal to realization when it shall | 
amount to a sum sufficient to warrant a) 


commencement; the claim of the sub- 


scribers always to remain good to the 
original amount of subscriptions, and to) 
be satisfied by the stock of the Phalanx, | 
unless withdrawa or settled by a return | 
of the money after a limited period, with- | 
in which it shall be required that the prac- | 
tical trial be made. 

1 think the idea of investment of the 
money subscribed, instead of entire ex- 
penditure, 
Still I would have a provisional fund 


formed by collections, sales of books, &c. | 


will be agreeable to many. | 
} 





devoted exclusively to propagation. 


city, and was pleased to hear and see the their course; write me down a humbug, 


downright, sincere, and intelligent men 
who composed it. 
movement was the principal topic for dis- 
cussion, and the distorted and oppressive 
features of society as it is, were feelingly 


and vividly depicted by those who felt | 


them. I regretted that they did not take 
our broad position, but they are in a fair 
way for it. 

The Workingmen’s Union is getting 
consolidated. They are now reaping con- 
siderable advantage from their slight 
** Association. A number, at this time 
amounting, I think, to some one hundred 
and forty, have contributed three dollars 


each, making a cash capital of about 


9 


| $500, for the purpose of purchasing at) 


wholesale, and avoiding the expense of 
supporting a very respectable merchant to 
They buy 
wholly for cash, and from their own state- 


do the same thing for them. 


ment, and my own observation, I tell you 
that they save from twenty to twenty-five 


| per cent, making an economy of one to) fifty tons. 


three dollars each, to the members of the 
union. They are open Wednesday and 
Saturday evening of each week, and 


sometimes deal out a hundred dollars 


|if, in five years, the North Americaa 


The National Reform} Phalanx don’t make its mark on this age, 


a mark not to be obliterated. 

For the benefit of your matter of fact 
readers, who prefer facts and figures to 
general assertions, I herewith give you a 


| statement of their present arrangements. 


| Their entire farm consists of six hundred 
and seventy acres of some of the best land 
‘in New Jersey, of which they have now 
‘growing : 

Acres of Corn 
Potatoes, ..ccccccccccccccsccccse IO 
Wheat, .ccccccccccccccccccccccce 2 


‘ 
} 
} 


Rye@,. ccccccvccecccccccccccccsess 80 
EE a a 
| Broom Corn, ....--. ottiteenenen ©a 

I nie anu Ouadivne <conemenne . wo 
Pumpkins, ....-ccccececceeeeeces 2 
| RES... let ied ee -W7 


Total of acres under cultivation, 148 
| They will cut this year eighty tons 
| of hay, and should they cut their coarsest 
and all, they would cut one hundred and 
They have some two thous- 
‘and young peach trees in fine order, 
which will very soon be a large source of 
‘income to them; they have also a large 
| number of other varieties of fruit trees ; 


| 


} . . } . : 
| worth of a night ; they pay no salaries to|the whole domain is uncommonly early 


Many, doubtless, will prefer a periodi- | their agents, and have a proper system of | in its location, which is a decided ad- 


cal payment of their subscription, and 
therefore the Rent principle, which offers 





the most effective of all modes of raising | go more into detail as to their modus op-| Horses, 


a fund, should be provided for, as well | 
occasional subscriptions. 


‘* checks and balances’’ to prevent hon- 
est men from being corrupted. I would 


erandi had 1 room, but must defer it. 
Friday morning, B. and P. with my- 


| vantage. 

The stock of the place consists of 5 
5 yoke of Oxen, 25 Cows, 13 
| young Cattle, and Swine and Poultry in 


jalmost any quantity. They supply their 


I do not make these suggestions as| self left this city for the North American | own table with dairy products most copi- 


new, but as expressing my own views | 
and those of a few others here that I have 


Phalanx. At the foot of Fulton Market 
we took the little steamboat Orus, and af- 


|ously ; what they purchase for the table 
‘is but a very slight percentage on what 


conferred with. And I do not consider it | tera fine ride of two hours and a half, | they produce for the same. 


necessary for me to go into details, know- | arrived at the Red-Bank landing, on the 
ing that these will be fully comprehended Neversink river, whence we walked upto 


They have a saw mill, a grist and 
| flouring mill, and a mustard manufactory, 





atten 
~ 


=o 


wishes + Sot 
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all driven by steam power; with the two 


first they do their own business and that 
of their neighbors. They take to market» 
Mustard, Hominy,, and Flour, and find a 
very ready sale. 

They bought the domain some two and 
a half years since, for some $ 14000. 
$5000 was paid immediately, $4500 is 
on mortgage in hands of Associationists, 
$4500 comes due next January, which 
will be paid. They have since erected a 
large two story dwelling house, and made 
very great improvements, particularly in 
fertilizing the soil, by marling, the mate- 


tial for which they have in ivexhaustible | 


quantities on the domain. 

Although I consider them to be entire- 
ty independent and established ; their own 
resources being sufficiently ample to en- 
sure their continuance and progress, and 
that without any serious inconvenience or 
hardship to themselves ; yet a few more 
vigorous and intelligent associative far- 
mers would find a most excellent and 
useful field of labor. I have used up my 
paper and abused your patience, I fear. 
Adieu for the present. J. G. D. 


East BripgewaTER, June, 1846. 


Dear Sir: If I have a right view of 
what is passing around me of late, the 
course of the Associative movement is on- 
ward. Many people can discover one ad- 
vantage in Association, that of their indi- 
vidual interests, and this prompts some to 
associate ; they only need to be quite sure 
that their pecuniary interests will be ad- 
vanced. The union of different Railroad 
corporations for this purpose is now be- 
coming frequent. I would also mention 
one or two instances of Association in a 
small way. There are generally twelve 
or thirteen men employed in one of the 
shoe manufacturies in this little village 


who have, for a number of years, associ-| rection. 


—————s 
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are saying, when labor becomes plenty 
and above the demand the laborers will 
be oppressed and become miserably poor. 
It is so in the old countries, it will be so 
here ; we cannot help it; and this is the 
language of men of wealth, and the ene- 
mies of social reform. But, if the little 
light which has been shed upon some of 
the dark spots among us, continues thus 
to shine for a little time longer, we shall 
not have so much of this kind of lan- 
guage. Our enemies are alarmed at the 
progress of the reformers among them. 
One of my near neighbors, who lives on 
the industry of others, is trying to make 
us believe that he labors harder than any 
of us. 

I shall pass the Harbinger round 
among such of my acquaintances as | 
think will read it. The trashy reading 
matter that has of late flooded the country 
has so vitiated the taste of the reading 
community that it is hard to turn their at- 
tention to what is good and substantial. 
G. D. 


Burrato, June 15, 1846. 


I shall to-morrow send you a couple of 
numbers of the Chartist organ in Eng- 
land. They are about worn out, and the 
egotism of the editor is rather nauseating 
than amusing, yet you wil! perhaps learn 
more from them than you could from any 
other source, of the rapid advance which 
the people of England are making towards 
Association. They are struggling almost 
in the dark, however, but very few of 
them having any higher idea of anion, 
than uniting to resist the next class above 
them; yet the means they are adopting 
to effect their object are calculated to 
excite the highest interest in their pro- 
|gress; for it is quite evident that they 
| do advance, and that too in the right di- 
When I left England in 1833, 


ated at times for the purchase of goods at | the party who support the paper which I 


wholesale, for family use. 
than a year since, these men, with others, 


A little more | send you, placed al] their hopes in Uni- 


| versal Suffrage ; with this they could re- 


numbering about twenty in all, signed a!duce taxation and abolish tithes, which 


call for a meeting to organize a Mechanic 
Association, but only ten came forward to 
take certificates as members. The fore 
part of May, this little company mustered 
courage to send to Boston and purchase 
groceries at wholesale, such as molasses, 
tea, coffee, sugar, &c. This enterprise 
was soon imitated at a little village, about 
a mile distant by the mechanics and labor- 
ers employed by the East Bridgewater 
Cotton Gin Company. This much proves 
that men see something attractive in As- 
sociation. But with regard to the true 
principle of Association, most men are yet 
in the dark, and some choose to remain so. 
Others are willing to do something if they 
knew what, but fearful they will not move 
right they keep on the old platform, lest 
they make their situation worse. So others 


was about all that they believed to be 
necessary. You will see that they now 
regard the tyranny of capital as a far 
greater evil than taxation ; and that they 
are far more anxious about their right to 
the soil, than a right to vote; while the 
means which they are using to recover 
that right, show that they are determined 
to persevere. The Cooperative Land So- 
ciety, have purchased an estate near Lon- 
don ; what they are going to do with it I 
do not fully understand, neither do I 
know upon what principles they are uni- 
ted, as my father does not send me the 
paper regularly; but there can be no 
doubt that they are unwittingly preparing 
their minds to receive the doctrine of 
Association, whenever it shall be preach- 
ed to them. R. A, 





Savem, June 17th, 1846. 
GentLeMeN: Enclosed is one dollar, 
for the third volume of the Harbin- 
ger. Will you also have the goodness 
to add my name to the Constitution of the 
American Union, as an Associationist. 
The more thought I give to the doc- 
trine of Association, the stronger is my 
conviction of its truth. Iam satisfied that 
it will stand the test of investigation and 
controversy. Any of its propositions, I 
feel assured, may be submitted to cool 
reason and deliberate judgment with the 
certainty of a favorable reception. And I 
am also sanguine in the belief that it is 
practical. It is so adapted to the wants 
of the times, the existence of which none 
will deny, that I sometimes wouder that 
it is so frequently put off with the objec- 
tion that it is so impracticable. What 
question of the times is there that it does 
not answer’ And how many queries in 
Religion, Polities and Morals are waiting 
a solution ! hey are shaking society to- 
day, to its very foundation. And Asso- 
ciation, and that alone, furnishes a com- 
plete answer to each and all of them. 
Does it not appear, then, that this doc- 
trine, heralded as it is at so critical a pe- 
riod, when antagonistic forces in society 
are seeking reconciliation, and doubt and 
inquiry are asking assurance, is appointed 
by the infinite spirit who guides the des- 
tiny of Nations? [ cannot but believe 


|that it is so, and that its importance and 


adaptation to present wants will yet be 
required. Iam therefore glad that meas- 
ures have been taken for union among the 
Associationists. It has been long want- 
ed, to give directness, energy, and sta- 
bility to the movement. I do not doubt 
but that the new affiliation will produce 
happy results, and bring the subject more 
prominently and distinctly before the 
American people. 





N. J. June 18, 1846. 

GentLemen : We are glad to see the 
efforts made to sustain the publication 
of the Harbinger, and earnestly hope 
they may be successful. What we know 
of Association has been gained entirely 
from the Association articles in the Tri- 
bune, and from occasional numbers of 
the Harbinger obtained in New York. 
We do not pretend to understand the sci- 
ence as laid down by Fourier, but we see 
and feel the necessity of juster relations 
in society than now prevail, and we are 
prepared to welcome a plan that proposes 
to do away with the antagonisms, and 
frauds, and wretchedness of civilization, 
and to introduce the reign of truth and 
love in practical life, instead of leaving it 
dead in church creeds. 

We cannot promise that much can be 
done here, but shall endeavor to make 
good use of the Harbinger, and to procure 
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additional subscribers. The doctrine must | 
encounter much opposition in this place, 
as I suppose it does elsewhere. 
circulation of the Tribune here is less| 
than it would be but for its advocacy of 
Association. A respectable bank presi- 
dent, a whig, and a member of one of 
our churches, told me the other day that 
he considered it the worst paper pub- 
lished, that it was calculated to break up 
the bonds of society, and introduce infi- 
delity, licentiousness, anarchy and ruin. 
I suppose he knows little or nothing 
about the priaciples of Associative unity, 
but has an indistinct feeling that a change 
would not be likely to increase his divi- 
dends, and in the mean time rests per- 
fectly content with professing every sab- 
bath to love his neighbor as himself and 
do as he would be done by, and then 
living all the rest of the week in direct 
violation of his professions. 

P. S. I must add a word to say how 
much I was gratified with the address of 
the Domestic Corresponding Seerctary. 
I am satisfied there is no human heart so | 
bad as not to respond to the sentiments 
of that address. I have already got one | 
of my Christian friends and opponents | 
engaged to read it at his fireside, and will | 
take care that others have the opporte- | 
nity. 





THE NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
BY CHARLES FOURIER. 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


SECTION II.—NOTICE IV. 


and water-pipes. —20. The goodies, who 








SPECULATIVE PART OF THE PREPARATIONS. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Industrial Series in the Vegetable Kingdom, 
employed in preservation and in general 
direction, 


It would take too long to examine one 
by one the suitable series in the vegetable 
kingdom ; | will simply call attention to 
the rule of Compactness, Chapter VI. and 
to the instruction about neglecting and 
putting under eclipse every vegetable which 
cannot furnish a compact series of finely 
graduated shades. 

The cultivation of vegetables, including 
forests, meadows, conservatories warm 
and cool, might occupy fifty series in the 
summer season. In civilization ouly warm 
conservatories are known. On this point, 
a8 On so many others, all minds are wed- 
ded to Simpiism, or the simple mode, 
which is the type of the genius of civili- 
zation. ‘The composite conservatories, that 
1s, warm and cool, when carried on to- 
gether, will be, like the aviaries, a very 
powerful branch of attraction for the three 
sexes, and principally for the rich class. 
Much care then must be given to the or- 
ganization of this sort of industry. 

he culture of forests and of grass-lands, 
methodically planted aud intermixed, will 
be an immense detail ; each patch of mea- 
dow or of wood will receive those species 
Suited to it. Series of rural parade will 


also be formed, cultivating the altars and | 
borders of flowers and shrubs, around spots | 


This luxury is a very precious branch of | 
attraction and intrigue. 

The attractive branches of mechanical 
labor, even supposing a foundation on a 
grand seale, will not furnish more than 
ten or twelve series. (For details see | 
Chapters XV and XVI.) 

We have thus in all: 


In the animal kingdom, 30 series, 
Inthe vegetable do. 5D « 
In manufactures, _ = 


To reach 135, there remain still nearly 
forty to be formed ; let us pass in review 
the domestic labors proper to furnish out | 
this number, deducting those of the kitech- 
en, which are to be reckoned by them- | 
selves. 

1.2.3. The granaries, for grain, veg: | 
etables, fodder. —4. 5. 6. The cellar and 
the sub-cellar, for beer, cider, vinegar, li- 
quors &c, and the vault copiously stored for 
visitors who pay.— 7. 8. 9. The fruate- 
ries: enormous quantities of fruit will be | 
purchased for preserves: this care will 
occupy at least three series. — 10. The 
(leguimer), place for preserving vege- 
tables green, under ground, or in vases, 
with preparation. — 11. The oil-room. 
12. The general corn-stores. —13. The 
dairy, without cheese. — 14. 15. 16. The} 
talulistes and cameristes: service of the | 
tables and the chambers. — 17. The} 
furniture: care of all from the glass-| 
es to the pots and kettles. —18. 19. Jr-| 
rigation, comprising the care of pumps | 





100 Series. 


| 





: . . | 
preside over the seristery of infants. ad 


ther by turns. — 22. The donnins and bon- 
nines, who operate upon the age of two | 
or three years, in developing industrial vo- 


/21. The nurses, one corps relieving | 


cations. — 23. The mentors of both sexes, 


who operate upon the age of three to four | 
and a half years, in developing characters | 
and discriminating the different titles of | 
character and temperament. — 24. Medi- | 
cme, in all its practice, including the in- | 
firmaries. — 25. 26. Instruction, much| 
more extensive than in the civilized state. | 
I include instruction in agriculture and | 
mechanics. —27. 28. The /ittle hordes and | 
hitle bands, the principal series in educa- 
tion. (See Section ill.) —29. 30. Vo- 
cal and instrumental harmony, the series 
of chants, hymns, wind and stringed in- 
struments. — 32. The ¢heatre, furnishing 
a series of graduated species. — 33. The 
opera, in all its species. —34. 35. The 
dance (choregraphie) and the gymnasium. 
— 36. The periodical corvee, all sorts of 
disagreeable work, as the night watch. 
— 37. 38. Finally two, and perhaps four, 
ambiguous series, in the animal and veg- 
etable departments. 

These 40 series form the complement 
of the 100 named before ; for the minim- 
um of approximate Harmony, (ebauchee) 
is 135 series. I suppress with regret the 
details annexed to each of these functions ; 
but I will extract a single fragment. 

The corvee (series 40) comprises all 
those functions in which there is isola- 
tion and absence of attraction, as the du- 
ties of the postilion and courier, of those 
who fire the salutes and wave the ban- 
ners, who ring the chimes, who officiate 
as keepers in the phalanstery and in the 
caravansery, as wakers up in the phalan- 
stery and the stables, the night watch, 
the care of fire and lights, &c, &c. 

The series of corveists receives a con-! 


siderable dividend, besides the exemption 
tax from the rich who buy themselves off, 
The | 2PPropriated to each species of vegetable. | as we do, from such services. This tri- 


bute is allotted to the entire series and 
not to individuals, for individual wages 
would be dishonorable in Association. 

Besides, they encourage the corveists 
by various favors, such as seating them at 
the tables of the second class (they are 
commonly of the third); they wish the 
corvée, which comes round nearly every 
fortnight, to be a day of gaity for the 
people. 

hese precautions will seem quite su- 
perfluous to the civilizees, who are accus- 
tomed to see a moral wisdom in all op- 
pression and privation; they will forget 
at every page, that the question here is 
how to create industrial attraction, to con- 
trive accords in the distribution of profits, 
and the fusion of the three classes; we 
must beware then how we bring disrepute 
upon any function, or cause discontent in 
any class; there must be some sure 
means of spreading gaiety over repugnant 
and despised labors. (See Little Hordes, 
Seet. IIT.) 

I here repeat the rule already given 
about the labors of the animal series: not 
to devote much strength to the care of the 
larger species, as horses and cattle, or to 
tbe larger plants, as forest trees, which 
will cost too much time for a generation 
so little practiced in these things as ours. 
They should not be neglected as they are 
now ; but the end is, to form a great num- 
ber of series well intrigued. Those of 
little flowers and vegetables will be al- 
most as useful as those of oaks and fir- 
trees, the culture of which costs ten times 
as much time. 

Besides this mass of free series which 
I have designated, a phalanx ought to 
have, as the pivot of its mechanism, at 
least four measured, and four infinitesimal 
series ; here there must necessarily be a 
deficiency in the experimental phalanx, 
which will be able to form only one meas- 
ured series, that of ages and the thirty- 
two choirs (chapt. VII), and at the most, 
only two infinitesimal series, or such as 
subdivide infinitely in the seale of sub-se- 
ries. The poultry yard will form one. 
Its seale, instead of the eighth, may easi- 
ly reach the fifth degree. (See chapt. 
VII.) 

A second infinitesimal series may be 
formed upon gastronomy, a pleasure not 
proscribed by custom, but only by morali- 
ty so called. 

Thus far we have estimated at only a 
hundred and forty the number of series 
which an experimental phalanx can form. 
But I have announced a strong branch in 
reserve, that of the kitchens, which will 
increase the total number to two hundred ; 
for the kitchens may create some sixty, 
the more precious, as they will be for the 
most part permanent in action all the 
year. 

There is no eatable, whether animal or 
vegetable, which may not occupy and 
give intrigues to a passional series, and 
sometimes several, in the kitchen; the 
chicken and the hog, the potato and the 
cabbage, each will occupy several which 
may be even dualized,* by allying the 





* There should be a chapter on the different 
kinds of series; I have indicated above the 
dualized ; we have seen before the grafted; 
and I have spoken of the interlocked in treating 
of the scale of lodgings; there are many other 
series whose definition would require a chap- 
ter; but there would not be reem for our ele- 
mentary details, if we stopped for these didac- 
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intrigues of the seale of preparation with | 
those of the scale of production. 
Kotzebue says that the restorateurs of | ~ 


HARBINGER. 
wrought out for full orchestras, and cop- 
ied in a beautiful hand, which he shows to 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Pasis know how to faraich eggs in forty- every one, but has never even heard him- 


‘“c y ” y s ‘ a 
two different manners: that was the only FATHER HEINRICH” IN BOSTON. | self, must still abide their time. An ac- 
thing he found in Paris. Eggs then may! This eccentric, noble hearted man, now complished orchestra must study them, 
support three dualized series in the kitch- quite advanced in years, whom it was the and become familiar with them by repeai- 


en, each composed of twelve or fifteen fashion to call musiec-mad, until further | ed rehearsal and performance, before we 
groups. 


| 
| 


But this great number of series can on- | acquaintance with the great music a shall know what they are. America in- 
ly be reached by adopting the opposite Germany taught us to suspect our own spired them, but his own Germany will 
principle to that of our moralists, the ex- taste rather than his genius, is at last! have to be the first to hear and understand 


: } | . . . . . 2 
treme refinement of tastes and passions, 2) peaning some reward for a life of disinter- lthem. We say this reverently ; for it 


means without which the varieties of fla- | 


: | . be . : | , T 
vor could not be appreciated, and the| ested, ill-appreciated devotion to Art and | does not seem to us that so much labor, 


series could not form their scale, either of | to all kindly sentiments. The Compli- | prompted by so much pure enthusiasm, 
. . e e | ° ° ° 

production or of culinary preparation. | mentary Concert tendered to him by the | the devotion of a life to its own strongest 

How can you develop the intrigues of| musicians of Boston, and his other nu-| calling, is to be lightly treated and dis- 


twenty groups cultivating twenty varie- | ; : : 
. . ) dreamin 
ties of a species, when the consumers | ™erous friends there, took place on the | missed as so much incc¢ herent dr g; 


eat indifferently each of the twenty, with- 13th. The audience numbered twelve or | until it has had a chance to speak for 
out distinction of quality or dressing ' | thirteen hundred ; the orchestra sixty and what it is. 

The kitchen, so despised by the philos- | the chorus forty. The enthusiasm of the | Meanwhile if we were called upon to 
Cena Gnas ie ee ee ae occasion, the warmth with which a nu- | state the impression which we did get of 





agricultural emulation, which grafting . . 
does upon fruits; it doubles the value. ™erous assembly greeted the re-appear-| this music, after every allowance for the 


The intrigues of cultivation, the eare of ance of ‘‘ Father Heinrich’’ and the! representation, we should say, that it was 
a = a a doubly in-| manifest good will with which both or-| swarming with ideas as beautiful and 
tense by alliance with the intrigues of CU-| -bestra and managers and audience coép-| palpable as most modern music; that 
linary preparation. Thence spring the 

dualized series, stimulating one another: ¢Tted to make all pase off pleasantly to | there were passages of very grand and 


these are pewerful springs in industrial him, were in themselves a sufficient impressive harmony ; that there was noth- 
. | 
attraction. 


source of interest. A certain character- ing superficial, weak or false in the man- 


In the actual state, agriculture is affect- 
ed by two vices the opposite of these 
beautiful properties of the associative 
kitchea ; ene is repugnant labor, prompt- 
ed by necessity and love of gain ; the oth- 
er is the limitation of all good cheer to the 
idije. The cultivator feels no emulation, 
either from special attraction for his indus- 
try, or from cabalistic enthusiasm for his 
method, or from discussions concerning the 
preparation of the product; for he is not 
allowed to eat it, only the refuse parts of 
it, and those he eats very badly dressed. 
The phalanx on the contrary must raise | 
such a quantity of every product, animal 
er vegetable, that the tables of the third 
class may partake of it; otherwise there 
will be no enthusiasm for this indus- 
try. 

Our agricultural mechanism, therefore, | 
is vitiated in every sense by the absence 
of intrigues and cabals applied to produc- 
tion, and by the absence of sensual refine- 
ment, now limited to the idle with whom | 
it is altegether useless, for it serves only | 
to inspire them with contempt for the sad | 
coadition of the people who toil to serve | 
their fancies. 

This radical fault of the civilized me- 
chanism will become more sensible, when 
one has read the theory of Association | 
through. By way of introduction, it is | 
well to remark that the methods employ- | 
ed by moralism are always contrary to 
the plans of nature. ‘This is the princi- 
pal thesis to be demonstrated in a treatise | 
on passional attraction ; for moralism and | 
attraction are wholly antipathetic, the one 
seeking the way to social accords by 
stifling the passions, the other finding it 
by the full development of the pas- 
sions. 





tic minutie. For example, there should be ram- | 
ified series which draw from all those of the 

same genus; if it is in the granary, each series | 
gathers and stores its grains; but the series of | 
the general granary draws from all the others to | 
form a complete assortment to be kept on sale. | 
The ramified series then is the common trunk | 
to all those of the same genus. 


To be continued. 


red the silver and the wreaths. 


istic Yankee pride evinced itself in the ner in which the themes were wrought 
manner of expressing this enthusiasm, out; that it was thorough, artist-like and 
which reflected somewhat upon the con-| learned composition ; and so far entitled 
cert got up for the same end in New to respect as a whole, while here and 


York. Instead of covering the good man there in passages, the effect upon the mind 
with garlands and bouquets, the Bosto- was as of glimpses of something truly 
nians concentrated their ambition upon’ great. But we did suspect a want of po- 
the one point of producing solid silver for etic or dramatic unity in the largest 
his benefit. This was very well, but yet pieces. Beautiful details, sudden fancies, 
one-sided and a little surly, inasmuch as shifting without end, would continually 
it was a suppression of a very natural | fix attention; but it was not so obvious 
prompting. We should have prefer- whither they were leading; no unitary 
'design appeared to cover them. This 
The hour belonged to friendship; and | might have been the fault of performance 
the man no doubt was pleased. But there merely, and not intrinsic to the music. 
was also the Composer’s ambition to be| And yet in one sense there was too 
gratified. And there, we fear, the con-| much design. Too much anxiety to make 
cert must be in the main pronounced his compositions clear to every one, has 
a failure, though it had goed points. It doubtless helped to make them only more 
did not furnish (which was probably the | cecentric, difficult and unintelligible. In 
main hope with him, as well as with the | efforts to describe things, to paint pic- 
more musical portion of his audience) an | tures to the hearer’s imagination, music 
opportunity to test the value of his musi- | leaves its natural channels, and forfeits 
cal genius. His works were tried, but! that true unity which would come from 
not brought out. Parts were drown-| the simple development of itself from 
ed by the unmitigated energy of those within as music. Beethoven had no pro- 
who plied the drums, and cymbals and| gramme to his symphonies, intended no 
triangles ; parts were weakened or con-| description, with the single exception of 
fused by the breaking down of some luck-| the Pastorale; yet, how full of meaning 
less trumpet obligato; and parts, indeed | are they! Mr. Heinrich belongs to 
whole movements, through the lagging or! the romantic class, who wish to attach a 
impatience of some instruments, went story to every thing they do. Mere out- 
distracted, (as did the vexed composer| ward scenes and histories seem to have 
and his audience too, from sympathy with | occupied the mind of the composer too 
him far more than from any perception of | much, and to have disturbed the pure 
the right or wrong in a musical point of| spontaneous inspiration of his melo- 
view.) The whole was therefore but a dies. We are sorry to see such cir- 
poor distorted image of what the compo-| cumstances dragged into music as the 
ser meant to place before us. His crea-|‘* Indian War Council,’ the ‘* Advance 


‘tions still continue his own secret. Those’ of the Americans,’’ the ‘‘ Skirmish *’ and 


piles of fvlio scores, so elaborately | ‘‘ Fall of Tecumseh.’ Music, aiming at 
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no subject,— music composed with no 
consciousness of anything in the world 
but music, is sure to tell of greater things 
than these. It is true that every thing 


old man? 


His music may be wild and} 
complicated ; but his simplicity of heart, 
his childlike, fresh, and loving nature, 
must have felt this as it was meant. 
about America and American histury was| May the memory of it refresh his old 
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| Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
| contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 





ideal to the warm-hearted and liberty-lov- | days, and may he yet find the publisher | gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 


ing enthusiast when he came here. It| 
was to him a new world; and in his log 
cabin in the forest solitudes of Kentucky, 
there must have been as much to inspire 
and people a musician’s fancy, as in the 
most fabulous region of the world. The 
‘‘Genius of Freedom’’ which he cele- 
brates in his Overture to ‘‘ the Pilgrims,”’ 
was what he followed, what he fancied | 
everywhere. The vanishing hosts of the | 
Red Man, ministered to his passion for the 
picturesque and marvellous. This was| 
so far well, and can be conceived to have | 
coéperated finely with his musical labors, 
had he only composed from the sentiment | 
with which they filled him, instead of try-| 
ing to compose tone-narratives and tab- 
leaux of them. Music is the breath of | 
sentiment, and utters states of mind, but | 
errs in undertaking the same office with 
her sister, speech, which is the voice of | 
the understanding and describes facts. But | 
this distinction we 








| 
made 
before ; we need not repeat our conviction, 


have often 
that imitation and description are not the | 


true end of music. A series of historical | 


events may have unity enough in them- 
selves to make a very good story ; but it| 
does not follow that just that series of | 
subjects, translated into so many musical | 
themes or passages, will still have unity | 
as music. 


We except however from the above re- 
marks, the Songs of Mr. Heinrich which 
were sung on that occasion. 


They were 
truly beautiful in sentiment and style ; 
worthy of a place among the ‘‘ Gems of | 
German Song.’’ ‘The Jndian Love Song | 
was full of grace and tenderness, original 
and deep. 


The song from the Oratorio | 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrims,’’ though rather lengthy 
and unvaried for the idle ear, was yet a/ 
severe and lofty melody such as an earn- | 
est soul is ever glad to hear. And the 
Coro di Caccia, or ** Yager’s Adieu,”’ for 
choir full of 
grand harmony, and most inspiring. 

The orchestra made amends for any | 
want of familiarity with the Padre’s be-| 
wildering scores, by the spirited and clear 
style in which they gave forth the noble 
Overture to ‘* Der Freyschiitz’’ at the 
close. ‘Then for sentiment, in lieu of gar- 
lands, the musicians craved leave to ex- 
press their feelings to their good friend 
and father by a song, which all could un- 
derstand. ‘The singers were drawn up 
in close ranks on the front edge of the 
stage; the orchestra behind commenced 
with Auld Lang Syne; the voices joined 
in, and the hearts of the whole audience | 
responded. How was it with the good | 


and orchestra, was rich | 














POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


A CRADLE SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RUCKERT. 


Thrice with Winter’s purest snows 
Has thy mother decked thy bed, 
Thrice with Summer’s lovliest glows, 
Watching round thy silent head ; 
Still art thou thy slumber keeping ? 
Thou art still in cradle sleeping ! 


Thrice have ceased the cold March showers 
Where thy quiet form reposes, 

Thrice have come the snow-drop flowers, 
Thrice the violets, thrice the roses; 

Still art thou thy slumber keeping ! 

Thou art still in cradle sleeping! 


Thrice three hundred nights and morrows 
Moon and sun have watched thy dreaming; 
Now they look with ceaseless sorrows, 
O’er thee once with rapture beaming; 
Weary watch above thee keeping, — 

Thou art still in cradle sleeping! 


Thrice Spring Zephyrs, in their going, 
Soft have rocked thee to repose, 
Thrice rude Boreas, milder blowing ; 
Every wind thy slumber knows, 
O’er thee watching, wailing, weeping,— 
Thou art still in cradle sleeping! 

Wi 





For the Harbinger. 


HEBE. 


The dew of morning’s first fresh hours 

Is on her lips and in her eyes, 

While on her pure cheek slumbering lies 
The opening glow of May-day flowers ; 
Her step has learned of brooks and groves 
The waving grace that spring time loves. 


Her life flows hidden and serene, 
As I have seen some river glide 
Without one ripple on its tide 
Through forest depths of sunlit green, 
Down which there floated in still rest 
A white, wild bird with noiseless breast. 


I do not know that Earth has room 

For souls so fresh and lives so fair; 

I do not know but she must share 
Though varying fates the common doom ; 
I do not know but brow and eye 
Must sink in anguish, ere she die ; 


I cannot tell what proper sphere 

Unto each violet bud is given, 

Enough, to put calm trust in Heaven 
And know that nought fades fruitless here ; 
All that is fair to all brings gain, 

There blows no sweet spring flower in vain. 
T. W. H. 


commercial convulsions all tending to impeverish 


and the orchestra and the audience to the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
do justice to his music, which is more 
to him than himself! 


| Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
| application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. Cuannine. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR.—NO IL. 


We glanced in a preceeding article at 
a few leading evils and abuses inherent 
in our present false organization of indus- 
try, and in the manufacturing system in 
| particular. 
| Our first object is to bring clearly be- 
fore reflecting minds this fact; namely, 
| that the present Age, which boasts of its 
_ Christianity, its philanthropy, its progres- 
sive tendencies and its democracy, has 
ihad neither justice nor philanthropy 
enough to organize a true system of In- 
‘dustry, although it has had the power or 
| wealth, and the intelligence or science to 
|do so; on the contrary it has built up a 
| system in one great department of labor,— 
‘the manufacturing, — which in many of 
its features excels the worst systems of 
‘the past, which is supremely selfish, fa- 
| voring those only who have established 
| it, and thus is iniquitous and oppressive 
|in its spirit and aims. 

The Age has failed, and failed entirely 
in the most important problem that could 
| occupy it, for of what consequence are 
|our political and sectarian controversies, 
| our wars, our financial schemes, our com- 
| mercial speculations, in comparison with 
the mighty question of the Organization 
| of Labor upon a true basis, so as to feed, 
clothe, and educate the whole people, 
}and elevate them out of the abyss of 
| poverty, ignorance and brutal toil into 
| which they are sunk in modern Civilized 

nations? 

The manufacturing system as now es- 
tablished, is the latest form of Labor: if 
it had been organized in the Barbarian 
periods, we might have excused it, be- 
cause we should have taken into account 
the general state of those times ; but this 
is not possible when we consider the 
means of good which this age possesses. 
We may forgive the ignorant savage for 
many deeds which he commits, but we 
cannot pardon similar or. worse actions to 
aman, brought up in a more advanced so- 

| ciety like ours, and possessing the advan- 
| tages which it secures to him. 

Let us notice briefly the three leading 
systems of Labor, which have been es- 
tablished on the earth, and the times and 

| cireumstances in and under which they 
have been brought forth. 

1. Slavery, or the servitude of man to 

| man. 
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2. Serfdom, or the servitude of man to! 
the soil. 

3. Hired labor or the wages system, 
the servitude of man to capital. 

This examination will enable us to 
appreciate more clearly the action of this 
Age, and how far it has done its duty to 
mankind. 

The slave system took its rise, as we | 
stated in our last article, in the darkest 
period of human history. When popula- 
tion had so increased in the savage society 
that hunting and fishing could no longer 
supply man with the means of existence, 
it became necessary to resort to labor in 
order to live, to till the earth, to raise 
flocks, and to manufacture clothing. 

At that early period, labor was far 
more burthensome and repugnant than | 
even now; first, because there were no 
convenient implements or machinery to 
facilitate its execution, and second, be- 
cause ihe masses, enjoying a rude liberty 
and freedom from care in their hordes, | 
were not inured or disciplined to toil. 

Under these circumstances, how was it | 
possible to induce the freemen of primi- | 
tive societies, where al] were upon a foot- 
ing of equality, to engage in labor! It 
was impossible ; violent means had to be 
resorted to, and the force of cireum-| 





stances and the suggestions of brutal | 
power and selfishness, suggested the fol- | 
lowing plan. 

War was universal among the early 
savage and nomadic societies ; it is a uni- 
versal accompaniment of poverty, or rath- 
er of ignorance and selfism, which are | 
the offspring of poverty. The prisoners | 
taken in war, instead of being killed, 
were preserved and made the property — 
the slaves of the victors. Labor, as we! 
stated, was repugnant and burthensome 
in the extreme ; how under the circum- 
stances, was man to be forced to it? The 











slavery, which has been proved possible 
by the example of modern Europe, and 
establish a better system in its place. 
The justice and philanthropy were want- 
ing among them, as they are still at the 
present day among our legislators and 
capitalists, who are building up the mod- 
ern manufacturing system, and laying the 
foundation of an Industrial Feudalism, 
which is destined to be as terrible in its 
oppression of the laboring classes, as 
slavery itself. Caesar, one of the bright- 
est representatives of the genius of anti- 
quity, could boast of having in his wars, 
caused a million of barbarians to perish 
by the sword, and a million more to be 
brought to Rome and sold as slaves. 
Thus were the laborers obtained in an- 
cient, semi-barbarous, and civilized na- 
tions. 

After the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the establishment of Christian- 
ity, slavery was generally abolished in 
Europe, and a mitigated system, called 
Serfdom, Serfhood, or Feudal Bondage, 
was establishod in its place. The labor- 
ing masses were attached to the land on 
which they lived, and belonged with it to 
the feudal nobles or the military leaders, 
who had conquered the country. The 
serfs could not be separated from their 
natal soil, hence not from their families ; 
they were no longer the individual prop- 
erty of a master; some rights were con- 
ceded to them, so that a certain compact 


them and their feudal lord, instead of 
absolute ownership, and the entire and 
absolute subjection of the slave to the 
master. Serfdom, no doubt, is a great 
advance upon slavery, and yet the system 
opens the way to so many abuses, that 
under a tyrannical master the serf is but 
little better off than the slave. The con- 
dition of serfs at the present time in some 


simplest, and at the same time the most! parts of Poland, where they are let out 
brutal means were devised. The lash|to Jews, is as bad as that of the more 


was applied to the back, and the only | unfortunately situated slaves in the south- 


alternative was labor or death. 
means were effectual, — slavery was es- 
tablished, and spread as fast as population 
increased and nations arose. 

Thus the institution of slavery took its 
rise in periods of war, conquest, poverty, 
ignorance, and selfishness. Human na- 
ture was perverted and degraded by these 
influences to the last degree, and we 
may find an excuse for the establishment 
of such a system in such times. The 
moral state of the enslavers, and the bru- 
tality and degradation of the enslaved, 
who appeared no doubt to the former as 
fit only to be beasts of burthen, offers 
some palliation fur the devising of an in- 
stitution so false in its nature. 

The philosophers and statesmen of 
Greece and Rome should have had just- 
ice and philanthropy enough to abolish 


The | ern part of our own country. 


Serfdom during the last two or three 
hundred years, has been gradually banish- 
ed from most parts of Europe, and in 
the place of it has grown up the system 
of labor for wages. The shackles of the 
serfs were broken, and they were left to 
go free, and find employment, — find the 
opportunity of producing and gaining a 
livelihood where they could. No true 
organization of labor had been prepared 
to receive them; they were without cap- 
ital and the implements of industry, — 
that is, without land, machinery, or 
workshops. They of course became whol- 
ly dependant upon those who owned these 
things, and were forced to buy of them 
the privilege to toil; that is, the privilege 
to sell their time and labor — which for 
the time being, is the selling of them- 


selves, — day by day and week by week, 


to the owners of the implements of in- 
dustry. Thus has been established the 
servitude of Man to Capital. 

The laborer is no longer the chattel of 
the master ; direct bondage is abolished ; 
but under the new system, he becomes 
wholly dependant npon capital, the slave 
of it in fact, as he was previously of a 
master. Want and starvation pursue him 
now, as did the scourge before. A sys- 
tem of indirect servitude is established 
under the form of hireling labor, and 
has spread over christendom. 

This system becomes the more terrible 
in its effects, from the fact that free-com- 
petition, or an industrial war is neces- 
sarily established among the working 
classes ; and as population increases, and 
the labor-market is glutted, this competi- 
tion grows so intense, that wages are re- 
duced to the lowest point that will sustain 
life, and labor is prolonged to the great- 
est degree that the human frame can 
bear: added to this, there is an entire 
uncertainty of the future; no guarantee 
of regular employment, and no provision 
for old age, sickness, or accidents. In 
this system, abuses of such magnitude 
are concentrated, among others, prolong- 
ed and exhausting toil—low wages—dan- 
ger of being constantly thrown out ot 
work, with famine in prospect — unforseen 
reverses and ruin,— killing anxieties, and 


so forth, that we may say with truth, 
with reciprocal duties, existed between | 


in a dense population, the actual con- 
dition of the hireling — the proletary —is 
but little in advance of that of the slave. 
The long and dreary ages which have 
passed over mankind, seem only to have 
fastened upon the laboring classes, servi- 
tude and misery under new forms. 

To sum up: slavery took its rise at the 
epoch of the passage of nations from the 
Savage to the Barbarian order of society, 
the most painful transition and gloomiest 
stage in the history of mankind. Serf- 
dom was established under the military 
and semi-patriarchal despotism of thefeu- 
dal nobles; and the Wages System in 
this modern age of financial and commer- 
cial sway, of individualism and of nega- 
tive liberty or license. 

We do not blame the moderns for suf- 
fering the wages system, the tyranny of 
capital, to grow up among them; it was 
the result of accident, of the freeing of 
the serfs without substituting a proper 
organization of labor ; it was not the ef- 
fect of perversity and selfishness, like the 
establishment of slavery. There was a 
want of genius and philanthropy mani- 
fested in not devising a better system, but 
no exercise of brutal cupidity and op- 
pression. 

The same leniency however is not to 
be observed in judging our manufacturing 
system. A systematic effort has been 
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made to take advantage of all the evils 
and abuses connected with the wages 
system, such as the power of Capital, the 
weakness and helplessness of Labor, the 
absence of all solidarity between the em- 
ployers and the employed, the non-guar- 
antee of rights, like the right to labor, to 
the fruit of labor, and to aid and support, 
in sickness and old age. We say the 
plan has been to take advantage of these 
abuses, and reduce them to a complete 
system of extortion and oppression. 

We pointed out a few of the evils of 
the factory system in our last article ; let 
us again state them briefly, so that the 


be extended to agriculture, and made to 
embrace all departments of industry. 

Let us examine what part Commerce, 
Legislation, the Press, and the Church, 
which are the guides of public opinion, 
and the principal powers in society, have 
taken ir this great industrial question, 
and in the organization of this latest form 
of servitude. 

Commerce and capital have speculated 
upon it as a mere means of accumulating 
wealth. The thirst for gold, which has 
been whetted to such intensity in this 
age, has laid hold of the gigantic powers 
of mechanical produetion, and ae 


reader may have before his mind a faint | and applied them with a cupidity, and at 


sketch of this modern system of indus- 
trial oppression and outrage. 

Abuses of the Manufacturing System. 

Prolonged and excessive labor, wearing 
and exhausting to the frame. 

Exclusive and monotonous occupation 
at a single detail. 

Unhealthy and often deadly occupations 
in chemical works, the manufacture of 
metals, in dyeing, &c. which could be 
prevented by alternation, and short peri- 
ods of labor. 


Gradual decrease of wages, by the in-| 
troduction of labor-saving machinery, and | 


by the action of free competition among 
the operatives. 

Absence of industrial guarantees and 
rights. 

Profits absorbed by Capital and Com- 
merce. 

Subjection of the laborer to machine- 
ry. 

Strict system of discipline, and arbitra- 
ry rules and regulations laid down for the 
government of the operatives. In some 


' the same time, a talent and efficiency that | 
are wouderful ; human bones and muscles, 
human life and intelligence have been 
speculated upon as mere sources of pro- 

| duetion, and considered of inferior impor- 

| duction, and considere erior impo 
tance to every thing else—to the ex- 

pense even of building comfortable and 

healthy manufacturies, and to the fear of 

3 somewhat diminished productiveness by 

allowing just hours of labor. 

The Press, which is the servile ally, 
the tool, the serf almost of commerce, 
from which it receives its advertisements, 
—the main source of its cuppert — and | 
most of its subscribers ; the press cries up | 
this system of industrial oppression and | 
extortion, as it does all schemes of mod- | 
ern speculation, finance and legalized 
fraud. Public opinion is misled, and 
the people themselves are bewildered by | 
the coustantly reiterated praises, the de-| 
ceitful representations, and the glorifica- 
tions which the press is lavishing upon 
every plan of commercial and industrial 
speculation. The press, which should be 











} 


power of society, and obeyed its behests 
with entire docility. They have charter- 
ed companies, granted monopolies, creat- 
ed banks, and made treaties with an ener- 
gy which shows how well they can serve 
those who exercise the governing influ- 
ence in society, and make or unmake 
popularities. 

Let it not be supposed that we wage 
any special war against banks or corpora- 
tions ; he who sees the necessity of a uni- 
versal reform, cannot be fanatical on one 
point, and yet we would say that if our 
legislators coald create a thousand banks 
to secure te Commerce the credit and 
capital necessary for its operations, they 
could have done something to develop 
and encourage agriculture — which they 
have not—and to introduce justice into 
the Organization of the only branch 
of Labor which has been undertaken, that 
of manufactures, instead of leaving it to 
the selfishness and cupidity of individa- 
als. In a word, our legislative bodies 
have abandoned helpless and dependent 
labor to the tender mercies of all power- 
ful capital, have surrendered the people to 
minority of financiers, capitalists, traffick- 
ers, speculators, and other industrial vam- 
pires, whose only object is to accumulate 
wealth out of their toil. Those bodies have, 
by their acts, shown themselves to be igno- 
rant of the true wants and the great prac- 
tical question of the times, and faithless 
to the canse of the laboring classes, who 
compose the great majority of the people. 
Commerce, capital, and stock-jobbing are 
the real sovereigns of the nations, and hold 


‘the power before which the universal 


selfishness and meanness of this age have 
prostrated themselves. They control the 





manufactories they are not permitted to | the voice of Humanity, which should ad-| Press, which depends on them for its sup- 
speak to each other ; in others, blinds are | vocate and support the new and generous | port; they govern the Lawyers to whom 
put up at the windows to prevent the| ideas and tendencies of the age, is the| they give their processes; and they di- 
workmen from looking out, and having | mere instrument of Commerce and Indus-| rect Legislation, whose halls are filled for 
their attention drawn off. trialism, the oracle of stock-jobbing and | the most part by their creatures. It is this 

In fine, the main endeavour of the di-| speculation, ready to defend their acts| power which, if not arrested, is destined 
rectors of Industry is to obtain the most| and spirit, and to sell the cause of the | within the coming century to organize a 
labor possible for the least money, and| people for their patronage,— for the pat-| yast scheme of industrial and commercial 
make the largest profits out of the indus-| ronage of powers, which are hastening| monopoly, a new feudalism, which will 


trial classes, without any regard to their 
interests, or to their welfare, present or 
future. 

Such is our modern manufacturing sys- 
tem, under which the poor children of 
toil, in industrial galleys or prisons, and 
amidst poverty and anxiety, wear out their 
lives to create wealth for a smal] minority 
of monied men, and speculators. The es- 
tablishment of such a system, so devoid 
of charity and justice, demonstrates that 
this age is destitute of genuine love of 
man ; and that the laboring classes must 
seek for new guides, or become their own, 
if they wish to escape from the bondage 
which is preparing for them, of which the 
organization of manufacturing labor is the 
beginning, and which is destined soon to 


_to reduce the masses to a new vassalage,| reduce the whole population to the con- 
| as abject as any that has ever existed, —| dition in which the factory operatives now 
the vassallage of the soulless money-bag. | are. If the people would escape it, they 
The legislative Bodies of civilized na- must combat this power ; they must se- 
tions, even those which claim to be demo- | cure a press devoted truly to the interests 
cratic like our own, have beheld the | of labor; they must have honest repre- 
growth of this modern system of industrial | sentatives of their interests in the legisla- 
feudalism without seeking for any prevent-| tive halls, and effect by their collective 
|ive, without endeavoring to devise a bet-| will and conscience an Organization of La- 
ter system or without uttering a protest | bor, which shall be based upon principles 
| against it. Politicians and statesmen, | of universal justice. 
preoccupied with schemes of personal am-| And what is the Church doing with this 
bition and aggrandizement, and with par-| spectacle of the upbuilding of a false 
ty intrigues, have not at all comprehend-| system of labor, and of a new form of 
ed the problem of the Organization of | slavery before it? Nothing! it remains.as 
| Labor. Dependent moreover for peeeye |e as the grave. If our brothers and 
ity upon the press, the tool of commerce, | sisters in Humanity are immured from 
| they have naturally sided with that ruling | twelve to sixteen hours a day in industrial 
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. biected to a rigid disci- | due from members and others...... $19,861-61 
prisons, and su se g | Deduct capital Stock, .. $ 14,668-39 , 


pline, based upon physical necessities;|  « ~— Pebts, .......e+++ 119882 15,797-21 | 
i is rapidly invading al] | Total product for 15 months previ. ——— 
BAe GUN: hs y g the above date...ssececeeseeees § 406440 | 
branches of mechanical industry, and 


threatening to subject the mass of the) Being a nett increase of property on hand, | 
(since our settlement on the Ist of Janua- | 


people to the most heartless tyranny, the | +y 1845,) of $1535,63, the balance of’ 
Church has no voice to raise in their be- | the total product above, having been con- | 
half. There are probably two reasons for | sumed: namely, $2531,72, in the shape 


this. In the first place, the leading men in | of rent, tuition, fuel, food and clothing. 
° . ’ 


Secale littl tied |The above product forms a dividend to la- | 
the Church have so little practical educa-| 4, of 61 cents 8 mills per day, of ten| 


tion ; they know so little of Labor, its wants hours, and to the capital stock 4 11-12) 
and ite wrongs, its influence upon the per cent per annum. 
° és "1 . se 
people, that they pass it over as some- | Our domain at present consists of | 
: . | 1045 acres of good land, watered by liv-| 
thing which does not belong to their 


-.\ ing springs, the land is about one half'| 
world. Jn the next place, these splendid | Prairie, the balance openings, well tim- | 


temples in our cities, and those comfort- bered. We have four hundred and ninety- | 
able parsonages are built, and maintained ‘two acres improved, and two hundred and | 

. fifty acres of meadow. The improvements | 
for the most part, by the gold of com- 


in building are three barns, some out hoas- 
merce, and the wealthy and respectable es, blacksmith shop and a dwelling house | 


classes who fill the pews, belong to its large enough to accommodate sixteen | 
walks or to its sister pursuits, finance, families, besides a school room twenty-six | 

ae ; by thirty-six feet, : a dining r of 
stock-jobbing, and speculation, How re-| ’) aurty-six feet, snd & dining room of 


, the same size. All our land is within 
sist such influences, and suspect that the fences, and we consider vur condition bids | 


spirit of all these is selfish and anti- | fair towards the realization of at least, a| 
christian, and that they are devising and 2m of happiness, even upon the earth. | 
carrying out upon a vast scale, plans of e had almost forgot to say that we had 


d set out an orchard of nine hundred apple, 
oppression and extorsion, like our mod- and four hundred peach trees, which are 


ern manufacturing system! It is scarce- doing well; in addition to these, we have 
ly to be expected that our clergymen Some sixty apple, and about one hundred 
should see through the bewilderment of peach trees, which have been bearing for 


Asien ; ‘LL five years past, and many of those last 
the age, and the intricate questions of La-)| set wil] be old enough to bear by the time 


bor and its Organization, and stand forth they acquire a firm foot hold in their new 
as the advocates of justice and Humanity. | location. : 
This affords us one more proof that the|.,_ Che most pleasing aspect of our div- | 


aaa ; | aia idend is the just proportion of reward be- | 
people must look to themselves for the) tween Labor and Capital. You will most 
vindication of their rights. From the likely have remarked the dividends of oth- 


ruling powers of society, from commerce | er Associations, and discovered twelve 
and capital, from the press, legislation per cent. per annum, to capital and sev- 


(ott inemaatin ilide lhe eal ; enty-five cents per day of ten hours, to 
SRE RO CRATER, ENS ANSTING GUOREES, ONS | tabor + this disparity arises from the fact 


people have nothing to expect, save vas- | that any efforts at Association in our coun- 
salage and exhortation to passive resigna- | try have not adequate means to enable la- 
tion. Where then shall they look for bor to give one fourth of its product for 


aie, aeniet oatmeal india diated the use of the scanty capital with which 
aaaneil they are blessed. No doubt the time will 


we will endeavor to answer in a future | come when one fourth may be set apart 
article, | to stock, but that time is not yet. 

The rule by which this Association | 
| makes dividends to eapital is as follows : 
Thi _ a he | ** When labor shall] receive seventy-five | 

his Association is situated in La cents per day of ten hours at average, or | 
Grange County, Indiana. It has been in| common farming labor, then capital shall | 
operation some two years and has acted | receive six per cent. per annum, and in 


; . eae aaa ie 
under an act of ineorporation granted by | that ratio, be the dividend what it may, in 


he legis! : ; |other words, an investment of one hun- | 
the legislature of that state since the Ist | dred dollars for one year will receive the 
of June 1845. 


It commenced on the sure | same amount which might be paid to eight | 
principle of incurring no debts, which it has | “Tae labor. 

7 ‘ 66 ili 
adhered to, with the exception of some arated att Natetflensadympet ll aig 


' this place, busily engaged in agriculture. 
fifteen hundred dollars yet due on its do-| We are rather destitute of mechanics, and 
main. 


We find in ‘“‘ The True Tocsin,’”?| would be very much pleased to have a 
a statement of the operation of this Asso- | g00d blacksmith, of good moral character 


ciation for the last fifteen months, and of | 2"4 Steady habits, and withal an Associa- 
; - . | tlonist join our number, or even to hire 
its present condition, by Mr. Anderson, | such a person by the month, or year. 
its secretary, from which we make the) We can give the best of encouragement 
following extracts : | to a good mechanic either of those ways, | 
}although the former would be to us the | 
most preferable, and we might also say | 
the same with respect to shoemaking, as) 
we wish to economize our time by saving 
the trouble of traveling great distances for 
| smal] purposes, having no desire to leave 
| home unless in accordance with our wish- | 








THE LA GRANGE PHALANX. 





‘** Annual Statement of the condition of 
the La Grange Phalanx, on the Ist day 
of April, 1846. 


Total valuation of the real and per- 
sonal Estate of the Phalanx on the 
above day, including Book accounts 





es. Before closing we would remark’ 
that since our commencement in the fall 
of 1843, our schoo] has been in active op- 
eration up to the present time, with the 
exception of some few vacations. It is 
our most sincere desire to have the very 
best instruction in school, which our 
means will enable us to procure. We 
have never yet had to hire any teachers, 
but this we would do if better could not 
be done. But would more especially wish 
to have Associationists in school than any 
where else, provided they were otherwise 


/competent.—To any such persons who 


might wish to locate with us, we will give 
good assurance of pecuniary reward. 

The preamble to the constitution of this 
little band of pioneers in the cause of Hu- 
man Elevation shows that their enter- 
prize is animated by the highest par- 
poses. 

‘* The undersigned, members of the 
La Grange Phalanx, deeply sensible of 
the evils which afflict all classes of socie- 
ty, and despairing of deliverance through 
the ageney of our present Social and Po- 
litical systems, which we believe are at 
variance with the precepts of Christiani- 
ty, and consequently the best interests of 


'men, and being desirous of securing for 


ourselves, constant, and as far as possible 
agreeable occupations, just dividends, and 
the advantages of Economy, only to be 
realized in Association, and to establish a 
complete system of Education, in all use- 
ful and elevating branches of Physical, In- 
tellectual and Moral Science, to provide 
for the aged and afflicted, and above all 


| to escape from the perpetual conflicts and 


litigations which now render society little 
else than Pandemonium, have agreed to 
assuciate for the purpose of affecting an 
Unity of interests in all business transac- 
tions. ‘To purchase a domain of from two 
to six thousand acres of land; To prose- 
cute such branches of physical and intel- 
lectual employment as shall promise ad- 
vantage : To divide the product of labor 
among ourselves, in such a manner that 
each shall as nearly as possible reap what 
he may sow: To abolish the distinction 
of master and servant: ‘To preserve indi- 
viduality : To seeure the nghts of wo- 
man: ‘lo cherish and strengthen the ties 
and relations growing out of the family 


compact, and to enlarge the freedom of 
the individual, by granting to all the se- 


lection of the particular branch of indus- 
try for which they may feel an attrac- 
tion, 

We believe we shall thus be enabled 
to put in practice the two divine precepts, 
‘* Love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ and 


‘fas ye would that men should do unto 


you, do ye even so to them.”’ 


We trust that they will not be disheart- 
ened by any discouragements or obsta- 
cles. ‘These must of necessity be many, 
but it should be borne in mind that they 
cannot be equal to the burdens which the 
selfishness and antagonism of the existing 
order of things lay upon every ove who 
toils through its routine. The poorest 
Association affords a sphere of purer and 
honester and heartier life than the best 
society that we know of in the civilized 
world. Let our friends persevere ; they 
are on the right track and whatever mistakes 
they may make we do not doubt that they 
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will succeed in establishing for themselves 
and their children a society of United In- | 
terests. | 





THE SWEDENBORG ASSOCIATION. 


This Society, whose formation in Lon- 
don we voticed some time since, is pro- 
ceeding in the execution of its purposes 
with commendable activity. 


We have 
received a pamphlet containing its bye- 
laws, and a statement of its immediate 
plans somewhat in detail. It has issued 
a proposal to publish a volume containing 
number of Swedenborg’s scientific | 
works for which it is now ready to re-| 
ceive subscriptions. It makes alsu the, 


a 


following announcement. 

‘* The Association will shortly engage 
in Translations of the following : — 

“The various small Works published by the 
Author in the Swedish Language, on Arithme- 
tic, Currency, &c., &c. 

“ The Hieroglyphic Key. 

“The Worship and Love of God. (In the 
Translation of this Work, which has hitherto 
been wrongly regarded as a piece of imagina- | 
tion, whereas it is the crown of the Author’s 
Science, and remarkable for strict induction, 
the Association will attempt to impart a more 
adequate view than is afforded by the old 
Translations, of the beauty and majesty of the 
original.) 

‘ The following are some of the Manu- 
scripts which the Association purposes to 
publish and translate when its means per- 
mit. 


“1. A Collection of original Documents and 
Letters addressed by Swedenborg to Bishop 
Eric Benzelius, and now preserved in the Gyin- 
nasium Library at Linkoping in Sweden. 

“2. A Treatise on the Brain. 1400 pages 4to. 
(This Treatise is refered to throughout both the 
Economy and Animal Kingdom, and the begin- | 
ing of it, there is reason to suppose, is inserted 
in the Economy, Part II., forming Chap. L. IL. of 
that Work. Without doubt it will prove inesti- 
mable as affording a good view of the Theory 
of the Brain.) 

3. A Treatise on Generation. (This like- 
wise is refered to in both the above Works 
and is very necessary to supply its own place in 
the Author’s theory.) 


‘4. ‘Two Treatises on the Ear and the Sense 
of Hearing. (The same remark applies here | 
there is nothing in the Author’s published | 
Works which supplies the theory of this organ 
and sense.) 


also 


“5. A continuation of the Animal Kingdom, | 
241 pages folio; containing the Parts on the | 
Senses and an Epilogue on Sensation, and di- | 
rectly taking up the subjects of the Animal | 
Kingdom. (The same remark applies to this | 
also. a 


». Physiologica et Metaphysica, fol. 


127 








tant to complete his Theory of the Mineral | 


Kingdom.) 

“8. On Common Salt, 4to. pp. 343. (This 
Treatise is also important, particularly when 
the position which the theory of salt occupies 
in the Author’s views of nature, is taken into 
consideration.”) 

We trust the fulfilment of promises so 
rich, will not be delayed. Did the world 
know the value of the treasures contained 


in these writings, it would need no special | 


association for their publication. Success 
to labors of so much importance to the 


feudal system of nations much more bane- 
ful than that of single companies, or ra- 
ther this feudal system will turn to the 
profit of England alone. This ie why 
we wish to regulate labor by organizing 
it. On this condition alone can human 
brotherhood be established. 





‘Tue Voice or Inpustry. This paper 
devoted to the Workingmen’s movement, 
we understand has a circulation, equal at 
least to that of any other paper in the Ci- 


| Schaellpost writes as follows : ~_— 
‘having difficulties among the laboring | 4nd we feel assured that he will issue a 


_ alternatives ; to persist in the present sys- 
,| Christendom into the abyss of industrial | 


feudalism until the degraded masses will 
‘submit no longer and rise to wreak blind 


| bor aceording to justice, which will vast- 


ty of Lowell. The Editorial care of it 
has recently been assumed by Mr. Joun 
The | Augen, whose ability, zeal, and devotion 
of the Tita! to the elevation of the laboring classes 
‘‘ We are| eminently qualify him for the service; 


cause of Truth and Humanity! 


Tue Workinc Men in FRANCE. 
Paris correspondent 


classes in every corner and district. At| Paper, that will be faithful to the great 
Elbeuf the conflict between the factory | imterests it represents, while it will not 
laborers in blouses, and the factory own-| neglect the broadest and most universal 
ers in the uniform of the National Guard | interests of Humanity. We earnestly 
was very serious; much blood was spilt. | hope that the Workingmen will not fail 
The Fourth Estate is rising with more | to sustain the ‘‘ Voice of Industry.” It 
and more energy, and if our statesmen | Cam be made a powerful and efficient or- 
and legislators do not soon open their | gan in the great cause which they have 
eyes and go about the emancipation of the heart. Every man who earns a dollar 
laboring classes, we shall have to go | la day by his labor, will find a dollar a 
through with quite other conflicts. God | year given to this paper as good an in- 
guard us for the immediate future !’’ vestment as he could make. 

Will this age do its duty or will it wait ——— 
to be taught it in fire and blood and the| Tne Pourrica, Stare or tHe Wortp. 
awful excesses of infuriated men? Does | Our readers will find the article under this 
the world need yet again the volcanic | head, in another column, worthy of their 
eruption of oppressed and perverted a eareful attention. Without fully 
manity, or can it listen to the voice of| agreeing with its philosoohy, which seems 
Truth declaring the way to peace, to uni- | Somewhat incomplete, or assenting to all 
versal elev ation, to happy destinies? Do'| | its statements, which might be thought in 
the leaders of these Christian nations sup- | 2 slight degree to mingle faney with the 
pose that competitive industry can be al- | severity of scientific thought, we cannot 
lowed to do its perfeet work on its millions | but admire the broad vision, and hearty 
of slaves, without a day of fearful reck- | strength which it evinces throughout. And 
oning? Not so! There are only wo whether the reader agree with the writer 

or differ from him, rich veins of reflection 
are opened which cannot be pursued with- 
out profit. Another article will finish the 
present subject, but we shall hope for 
other favars hereafier from the same pen. 





tem of selfishness and wrong, to plunge 





and destructive vengeance on the whole 
of society, or to choose the safe, peaceful 
and beneficent method of organiaing la- 





Auexanper Weinu. This gentleman, 
whose papers in La Phalange on the 
Peasants’ war in Germany, are about ta 
be published in a beak, was recently pres- 
ent at a party where a French writer, wha 
knew nothing of the German language, 
was making himself merry over it, and 
saying in the words of Voltaire, that it 
was a language for horses, ‘* That”’ said 


ly inerease its product, prevent al} revolu- 
tions and lead to the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth, 


tc> Liberty without organization tends 
to license, to abuse, te the oppression of 


(p. a, containing various psychological and | ‘he feeble by the tyranny of the strong, 
ethical Parts, and in general exhibiting the Au- | at the present day to the establishment of 
thor’s mental and moral philosophy, and his | industrial feudalism by the collective ser- 
method, previous to the year 1745; a most in- | vitude of the laboring classes under the 
,y MS > 2 

teresting MSS., supplementary to the whole of | ‘coalition of the masters. The same effect 
of 7 Scientific Works, 

‘must be produced among nations. The 


The Principles of Natural Things de- | 
duc 2 both a priori and 4 posteriori, 4to,, pp, | strongest, that is those which are richer) 


Weill, ‘“‘ is the reason that asses cannot 
learn it.”’ 





I> ‘* Without doubt ”’ says the Deme- 
eratie Pacifique, ‘the German Railroads 
which unite all the rivers of Germany ,— 
the Danube with the Rhine and the Main, 


569. (This Treatise is doubtless the Work of and more powerful in the domain of in- | the Elbe, the Oder, the Weser with the 


which Swedenborg gave 


a specimen in his dustry, will conquer the others in the un- | 
Chemical Prodromus, and which is very impor- equal stuggle, and this will constitute a| 


Rhine, the Main and with two seas, will 
not only increase the amount of commeree 
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but perhaps give it a new mode of activi-| organize your society, —lay out your | 
ty and another direction. It is impossi-| scheme for diffusion of the Associative | 
ble to predict to-day what will be done | doctrine, — put your hand to the plough, | 
in the next ten years. Ten years of our | and turn not back. | 
times are equal to ten centuries of the| Send us news of your progress. Let) 
past. Since the commencement of this) us have hundreds of societies earnestly | 
century, Humanity has made greater pro-| at work before the year is out. Who 
gress than from the epoch of Charlemagne | shall lead the van ? 

to Francis First, or from Francis First to 
Louis Fourteenth.”’ 





Jenny Lino. A lady in Vienna, writes 
of her as follows. ‘‘ 1 saw her the first 
evening in Norma, and the same even- 

AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. ing in the Somnambula. Her noble fea- 
We trust that our friends, every where, | tures beaming with elevation, certainly 


in the cities and in the country, are tak- | Seem more suited for the character of a 


ai ai rien Gill | priestess than of a simple peasant girl, but 
ing the necessary Steps, for organizing a8 | beauty makes all conditions equal. A fier 


promptly as possible, ArriLraTeD Socie-' her first appearance, two different parties | 
TIES. |arose. On the one side, those who might | 


For the end of at once stimulating |e called the good, genuine Germans | 


dial: cance tal diliiie 0 he 4 ee = carried away by her; the others, 

: TB) 8 © a not less genuine Germans, but yet wor- | 

tion, we suggest the following draft of a! shippers before the altars of foreign gods, 

Constitution. set her down as inferior to the Italians. | 

CONSTITUTION For this latter party she was probably | 

1 rie ti Lm t not sufficiently extravagant, too much | 
s a ; 

- The name of this Society shall be the! from her own heart; she does not set | 
Unton oF ASSOCIATIONISTS, auxiliary ae chibi singe 1. that i 
to the AMERICAN Union oF Assoctation-| "€F game on a single card, that Is, on 
ISTS. /one great bravura air with flourishes and 

II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of | catches after effect. She sang with sim- | 
an order of Society based on a system of ple greatness as if the German poet had | 

‘ Joint-Stock Property ; written for her alone the words; ‘ Let him | 
o-operative Labor ; sing to whom song is given!’ Her ap- | 

Association of Families ; 5 i . ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits ; pearance is that of a Sylphide and her) 

4 a > * . - 

Mutual Guarantees ; _playing might serve as a model for our 
Honors according to Usefulness ; greatest actresses ; we have alas, no one 
—— ees amongst us who could be compared with 
eemndghtretneeescerrremeabe ‘her. Especially admirable is her dis- 
which system we believe to be in accordance | tinct enunciation of the text, as well as 
with the Lows. of Divine. Providence, and the | her attention and truth to the whole 
Destiny of Man. on : a . ; ” 

III. Its Method of operation shall be to co- | Plece which in our cantatrices is almost 
operate with the parent Society, in holding never to be found. This richly en-| 
meetings, collecting funds, and in every way dif- | dowed woman understands the art of lis- | 
fusing the Principles of Association and prepar- | tening handsomely and appropriately, and 
ing for their practical application. lef ce-overati in the @enerel acti 

IV. Any person may become a member of Se ee Se 
this society by signing its Constitution. | while many of her colleagues regard 

V. The Officers shall be a President, a Vice | their parts as finished with the last echo 


President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who| of their voices. Jenny Lind begins 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of | where others cease.’’—Schnellpost. 
the Society, and shall be apenas for its gen- | 
eral management ; it shall also be their duty to | 
fill all occasional vacancies in the offices of the| 4 Ficutinc Preacuer. Some of our | 
Society. T ' > ‘ y 4é > 
VI. This Constitution can be amended at | oe en —_ of be noble | 
any regular meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of | ©X@mple that nas jot een set by Rev. | 
the members present. Richard A. Stewart.’’ It appears that | 
: cal . :; /his pugnacious reverence —who is a) 
Constitution, it will be P : 7 
This ee ” — ul seen, 18/ Methodist Parson — has arrived in New | 
almost identical with that of the parent | Orleans at the head of one hundred vol- 


society ; and there is an obvious advan- | unteers from East Baton Rouge and lber- 


tage in thus securing unity and concert of | Ville. A correspondent of the Fredricks- 


’ : . corde ™s im as i 
action. But of course every society will cag Be — F represents hiss as heing 
. |endowed with a great taste for fighting, 
consult its own judgment and conveni-| and says that it is a habit with him, when 


ence in adopting a bond of union. 














he feels a call to thrash any one, to ask a/ 
Be active, friends, and hopeful and| temporary dismissal from the Church, 





and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet, 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

rr FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at a 
small expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 





| suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 


tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr, and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwicur, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 


‘every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 


the particular care of a lady of the establish- 


/ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 


For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual continement of a 


large seminary, it is believed that this 


School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with, 


TERMS,— Four Douuars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


THE HARBINGER 


Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGeEss, STRINGER & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 

{FP Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 


| to be readmitted. ‘The writer adds, “ He | diffuse the principles d j oF 
; * 5s a ‘ principles defended in this paper, 
’ whole country with these Saasatees, 99] has obtained a dismissal for six months, | by forwarding Firreen Doiiars, will be 
become ganglions of one living body of in order to lick the Mexicans.”’ supplied with Ten Copies. 
Love, Order, Codperation. Call a public COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 


— t= oar TAM AND TEMPERANCE _ | Should be addressed to the publishers in New 
mneting,— guiner yaet. mest emetnt | GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE York and Boston, or to the ‘ Editors of the 


” 
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HOUSE. 


63 Barciray Street, New York. 


speakers, — read some stirring tract, — 
show your neighbors that you have pledg- 
ed a life-long, faithful service to our sub-| New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- 


lime cause — have a true Revival of Prac- | ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
: ; ; | Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
tal Goodness in your community, — en-| the street is the landing place of the Albany 


list all the generous-hearted, pure, high- | Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain, 
: : . | The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
minded men and women you can in this) and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- Gazetre OFFIce 


) movement to establish the rule of Divine | ing. ; 
is ; Uni al H ' wo separate Tables are provided, one suited | ~~~" 
k Justice, and of Univers umanity,— | for the accommodation of the eaters of meat,| PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 


| resolute. Let us straightway cover the | and when he has finished the job he asks sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing te 
" 


Harbinger, 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 Ann Sr., New Yorx. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincrynatt, 








